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PRiscellary. 


TRANSLATION FROM PHILO JUDEUS. 


In the work of Philo ‘On the Formation of the World,’ 
there is a striking passage, in which he speaks of the dignity 
and powers of man, as an intellectual being. It resembles a 
very glowing and beautiful description of the unlimited reach 
of the mind, in the first book of Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures of 
Imagination.” Akenside was a scholar and an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Platonic philosophy. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that he may have read and remembered, more or 
less distinctly, this passage of the Jewish Plato, as Philo has 
been called. There is nothing, however, of that peculiar 
character in the correspondence between the two passages, 
which would imply very strongly, that the latter writer had 
seen the words of his predecessor. 

The following is a translation of the words of Philo. * 

‘Tt is very well said, that man was made an image and 
likeness of God, for nothing earthborn more resembles God. 
But let none suppose that this likeness is in the lineaments of 
the body ; for God has not the shape of man, nor is the form 
of the human body divine ; but the image spoken of consists 
in the ruling power of the soul, intellect. For to the One 


* The passage may be found, pp. 14, 15, ed. Paris. pp. 15, 16, ed. Mang. 
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378 Translation from Philo Judeus. 


Mind, which is the intellect of all things, that which exists in 
each individual is conformed, being, in some sort, the god of 
what bears it about and enshrines j it For the human intel- 
lect appears to hold the same relation to man, that the Great 
Ruler does to the universe. Seeing all things, it is itself in- 
visible ; and while it comprehends the nature of other things, 
its own nature is unknown. By the help of the arts and 
sciences, opening for itself various ways, and all broad and 
easy, it passes through earth and sea, searching out what is 
peculiar to each. * Then taking wing, after contemplating 
the air and its phenomena, it. is borne upward to the ethe- 
real region and the revolving spheres of the heavens, and is 
there carried round with the choirs of the wandering and the 
fixed stars, moving according to the perfect laws of har- 
mony. Hence, following the love of wisdom as a guide, and 
raising its view above all sensible objects, it is urged forward 
to those which are only perceived by the intellect; and upon 
beholding, in their exceeding beauty, the patterns ‘and i images 
of the sensible things + which it had before seen, it is seized 
with a sober intoxication, possessed, as in trance, by the 
spirit of God; and being filled with another, a sweet and 
better longing, it is by this impelled onward to the highest sum- 
mit of satelbectaa! being, and thinks to make its way to the 
Great King himself. But while it is straining to behold him, 
the untempered and unmingled rays of Divine Light pour 
forth like a torrent, darkening the eye of the mind with their 
splendors.’ f 

*¢ For this has Science searched with weary wing, 

By shore and sea, each mute and living thing.’ 





Campbell. 


+ Philo here expresses a conception of Plato, who regarded the immaterial 
archetypes of things, as existing apart, objects not of sense but of intel- 
lect ; all sensible things being formed more or less imperfectly after the fashion 
of these preexistent models. They are the images of Plato; images, not 
ideas, as the word is often rendered, I think incorrectly ; at least since an 
idea is no longer regarded as an image in the mind. 

The conception of Plato may serve to illustrate the theory of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds respecting beauty. Perfect beauty, according to him, resides in 
what may be called the standard form of each species of things, that to which 
nature appears to be always inclining, and from which the variations in indi- 
viduals are departures toward deformity. These models, after which nature 
may be imagined as working, correspond, so far, to the images of Plato,; his 
archetypal forms. 

t —‘ Eternal King, the author of all being, 


Fountain of light, thyself invisible, 
Amidst the glorious brightness, where thou sit’st 
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The passage of Akenside referred to, is the following. It 
is quoted from his poem as originally written. In its first 
form, it corresponds, in general, more with the extract from 
Philo, than it does as refashioned by the author in the elabo- 
ration of his work. 





‘ The high born soul 
Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath her native quarry. Tired of earth, 

And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 

Through fields of air ; pursues the flying storm; 
Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens ; 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 
The blue profound, and hovering round the Sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 

Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 

Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 

The fated rounds of time. Thence far effused, 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 

Of devious comets ; through its-burning signs 
Exulting measures the perennial wheel 

Of Nature, and looks back on all the stars, 
Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 
Invests the orient. Now amazed she views 

The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode, 
And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 

Has travelled the profound six thousand years, 
Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 

Even on the barriers of the world untired, 

She meditates the eternal depth below ; 

Till half recoiling, down the headlong steep 


Throned inaccessible, but when thou shad’st 

The full blaze of thy beams, and, through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine, 

Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 

Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest seraphim 

Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes ! °—Milton. 


The same thought, as every one will recollect, is used by Gray in speaking 
of Milton himself. 


‘ He saw, but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.’ 


Philo, however, will bear the test of a comparison with either poet. In- 
stead of introducing the image of mere bodily vision, he has applied the figure 
of the Divine Light to express the truth, that the mind of man forms but an 
obscure and imperfect idea of God through the very perfection of His nature. 





Poetry. 


She plunges; soon o’erwhelmed and swallowed up 
In that immense of being. ‘There her hopes 
Rest at the fated goal.’ 

In the revised edition, the last lines are thus altered : 

‘ down 

The gloomy void, astonished, yet unquelled, 
She plungeth; down the unfathomable gulph 
Where God alone hath being. ‘There her hopes 
Rest at the fated goal.’ Ed. of 1757. 

I must confess that the conclusion of Akenside seems to 
me, in either form of it, obscure and unhappy. It does not 
harmonize with the spirit and poetical energy of what pre- 
cedes. ‘The ‘headlong steep’ and ‘ gloomy void’ to which 
the English poet conducts the soul, are not comparable, in 
sublimity or in justness of thought, to the overwhelming splen- 
dor, with which the Jewish philosopher invests the highest 
object of intellect, the Divinity. 








Poctry. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Sir,—I send you a few verses, which were written for the beautiful 
air of * Silent, Oh Moyle ;’ and that I had regard in composing them to 
their fitness for that music, rather than their exact conformity to the rules of 
metre, will account for, and, I hope, excuse, the apparent halting of some of 
the lines. 

TWILIGHT AND AUTUMN. 


Mark how the earth, as the months are declining, 
Casts her green robes of beauty away ; 
In crimson and gold, groves and mountains are shining, 
Decked, as they fade, in their brightest array. 
Proudly they stand in gorgeous splendor, 
Glorious mid the gathering gloom ; 
Calmly waiting to surrender 
Honors that freshly in spring shall bloom. 


Low in the west day’s king is descending, 
Wrapt in his mantle of beauty and light ; 

The clouds, as they change, on their monarch attending, 
Press o’er his path and involve it in night. 





Poetry. 


Yet, though in darkness and clouds disappearing, 
Light eternal round him flows ; 

Light, that man and nature cheering, 
Shall call the gay morn from its deep repose. 


Oh, when the day of thy life is over, 
In brightness like this mayst thou sink to thy rest ; 
While the last dark clouds that around thee hover 
Beam with light from the realms of the blest. 
Thus may thy pure and ripened spirit 
Glow in life’s autumnal ray ; 
Calmly waiting to inherit 
Heaven’s joyous springtime that fades not away. 


TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND AND RELATIVE. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 
[From the Manuscript.] 


‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 


We miss thy voice while early flowers are blowing, 
And the first flush of blossom clothes each bough, 

And the spring sunshine round our home is glowing, 
Soft as thy smile—thou shouldst be with us now ! 


With ws /—we wrong thee by the earthly thought— 
Could our fond gaze but follow where thou art, 

Well might the glories of this world seem nought 
To the one promise given the pure in heart. 


Yet wert thou blest e’en here—oh! ever blest 
In thine own sunny thoughts and tranquil faith ;— 
The silent joy that still o’erflowed thy breast, 
Needed but guarding from all change, by death. 


So is it sealed to peace !—on thy clear brow 
Never was care one fleeting shade to cast, 
And thy calm days in brightness were to flow, 

A holy stream, untroubled to the last! 


Farewell! thy life hath left surviving love 
A wealth of records and sweet ‘ feelings given,’ 
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From sorrow’s heart the faintness to remove, 
By whispers breathing ‘less of earth than heaven.’ * 


Thus rests thy spirit still on those with whom 
Thy step the paths of joyous duty trod, 
Bidding them make an altar of thy tomb, 
Where chastened thought may offer praise to God ! 


* Alluding to the lines she herself quoted, from the Lady of the Lake, but 
an hour before her death— 


‘ Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven’— 


* and these,’ she said, ‘I feel now !’ 








Review. 


Art. XIII.—The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor 
of the French. With a Preliminary View of the French 
Revolution. By Tue Avuruor or ‘ Waverzey,’ &c. 
Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Carey, 1827. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp- 516, 400, 438. 

Tue Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by Sir Walter Scott has 
been anticipated with an eagerness, proportioned to the unri- 
valled power of the author, and to the wonderful endowments 
and fortunes of the hero. ‘That the general expectation has 
been satisfied, we cannot affirm. , But few will deny, that the 
writer has given us a monument of his great talents. The 
rapidity with which such a work has been thrown off aston- 
ishes us. We think, however, that the author owed to himself 
and to the public a more deliberate execution of this impor- 
tant undertaking. He should either have abandoned it, or 
have bestowed on it the long and patient labor which it re- 
quired. The marks of negligence and haste, which are 
spread through the work, are serious blemishes, perhaps in- 
expiable defects. It wants compression and selection through- 
out. Many passages are encumbered with verbiage. Many 
thoughts are weakened by useless expansion and worse than 
useless repetition. Comparisons are accumulated to excess, 
and whilst many are exquisite, perhaps as many are trite and 
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unworthy of history. The remarks are generally just, but 
obvious, and we fear we must add, often superficial. We 
state these defects plainly, that we may express the more 
freely our admiration of the talents, which have executed so 
rapidly, a work so extensive and various, so rich in informa- 
tion, so fresh and vivid in description, and furnishing such 
abundant specimens of a free, graceful, and vigorous style. 

The work has the great merit of impartiality. It is proba- 
bly inaccurate in many of its details, but singularly free from 
prejudice and passion. Not a few, who considered that the 
author was both a Briton and a friend of the principles and 
policy of Pitt, were expecting from his pen a discolored de- 
lineation of the implacable foe of England and of that great 
minister. But the rectitude of his mind, and his reverence 
for historical truth, have effectually preserved him from abusing 
the great power, conferred on him by his talents, over public 
opinion. We think that his laudable fear of wronging the 
enemy of his country, joined to an admiration of the dazzling 
qualities of Napoleon, has led him to soften unduly the crimes 
of his hero, and to give more favorable impressions than truth 
will warrant. 

But enough of the author, who needs not our praise, and 
can suffer little by our censure. Our concern is with his 
subject. A just estimate of the late emperor of France 
seems to us important. ‘That extraordinary man, having 
operated on the world with unprecedented power during his 
life, is now influencing it by his character. That character, 
we apprehend, is not viewed as it should be. The kind of 
admiration which it inspires, even in free countries, is a bad 
omen. ‘The greatest crime against society, that of spoiling 
it of its rights and loading it with chains, still fails to move 
that deep abhorrence, which is its due; and which, if really 
felt, would fix on the usurper a brand of indelible infamy. 
Regarding freedom as the chief interest of human nature, as 
essential to its intellectual, moral, and religious progress, we 
look on men, who have signalized themselves by their hostility 
to it, with an indignation at once stern and sorrowful, which 
no glare of successful war, and no admiration of the crowd, 
can induce us to suppress. We mean then to speak freely of 
Napoleon. But if we know ourselves, we could on no ac- 
count utter one unjust reproach. We speak the more freely, 
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because conscious of exemption from every feeling like ani- 
mosity. We war not with the dead. We would resist only 
what we deem the pernicious influence of the dead. We 
would devote ourselves to the cause of freedom and humanity, 
a cause perpetually betrayed by the admiration lavished on 
prosperous crime and allgrasping ambition. Our great topic 
will be the Character of Napoleon; and with this we shall 
naturally intersperse reflections on the great interests which 
he perpetually influenced. 

We begin with observing, that it is an act of justice to 
Bonaparte to remember, that he grew up under disastrous 
influences, in a troubled day, when men’s minds were convuls- 
ed, old institutions overthrown, old opinions shaken, old re- 
straints snapped asunder ; when the authority of religion was 
spurned, and youth abandoned to unwonted license ; when 
the imagination was made feverish by visions of indistinct 
good, and the passions swelled by the sympathy of millions 
to a resistless torrent. A more dangerous school for the 
character cannot well be conceived. That Allseeing Being, 
who knows the trials of his creatures and the secrets of the 
heart, can alone judge to what degree crimes are extenuated 
by circumstances so inauspicious. ‘This we must remember in 
reviewing the history of men, who were exposed to trials 
unknown to ourselves. But because the turpitude of an evil 
agent is diminished by infelicities of education or condition, 
we must not therefore confound the immutable distinctions of 
right and wrong, and withhold our reprobation from atrocities 
which have spread misery and slavery far and wide. 

It is also due to Napoleon to observe, that there has always 
existed, and still exists, a mournful obtuseness of moral feel- 
ing in regard to the crimes of military and political life. The 
wrongdoing of public men on a large scale, has never drawn 
upon them that sincere, hearty abhorrence which visits private 
vice. Nations have seemed to court aggression and bondage, 
by their stupid, insane admiration of successful tyrants. The 
wrongs, from which men have suffered most, in body and 
mind, are yet unpunished. ‘True, Christianity has put into 
our lips censures on the aspiring and the usurping. But these 
reproaches are as yet little more than sounds, and unmeaning 
eommonplaces. ‘They are repeated for form’s sake. When 
we read or hear them, we feel that they want depth and 
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strength. They are not inward, solemn, burning convictions, 
breaking from the indignant soul with a tone of reality, before 
which guilt would cower. The true moral feeling in regard 
to the crimes of public men is almost to be created. We 
believe, then, that such a character as Bonaparte’s, is formed 
with very little consciousness of its turpitude ; and society, 
which contributes so much to its growth, is responsible for 
its existence, and merits in part the misery which it spreads. 


Of the early influences, under which Bonaparte was form- 
ed, we know little. He was educated in a military school, and 
this, we apprehend, is not an institution to form much delicacy, 
or independence of moral feeling; for the young soldier is 
taught, as his first duty, to obey his superior without consult- 
ing his conscience; to take human life at another’s bidding ; 
to perform that deed, which above all others requires delibe- 
rate conviction, without a moment’s inquiry as to its justice, 
and to place himself a passive instrument in hands, which, as 
all history teaches, often reek with blood causelessly shed. 

His first political association was with the Jacobins, the 
most sanguinary of all the factions which raged in France, 
and whose sway is emphatically called ‘ the reign of terror.’ 
The service which secured his command in Italy, was the 
turning of his artillery on the people, who, however dangerous 
when acting as a mob, happened in the present case to under- 
stand their rights, and were directing their violence against 
manifest usurpation. 

His first campaign was in Italy, and we have still a vivid 
recollection of the almost rapturous admiration, with which 
we followed his first triumphs; for then we were simple 
enough to regard him as the chosen guardian of liberty. His 
peculiar tactics were not then understood ; the secret of his 
success had not reached us; and his rapid victories stimulat- 
ed the imagination to invest him with the mysterious powers 
of a hero of romance. We confess that we cannot now read 
the history of his Italian wars without a quickened movement 
in the veins. The rapidity of his conceptions; the inex- 
haustibleness of his invention; the energy of his will; the 
decision which suffered fot a moment’s pause between the 
purpose and its execution; the presence of mind, which, 
amidst sudden reverses and on the brink of ruin, devised 
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the means of safety and success ; these commanding attributes, 
added to a courage, which, however suspected afterwards, 
never faltered then, compel us to bestow, what indeed we 
have no desire to withhold, the admiration which is due to 
superior power. 

Let not the friends of peace be offended. We have said, 
and we repeat it, that we have no desire to withhold our ad- 
miration from the energies, which war often awakens. Great 
powers, even in their perversion, attest a glorious nature, and 
we may feel their grandeur, whilst we condemn, with our 
whole strength of moral feeling, the evil passions by which 
they are depraved. We are willing to grant that war, abhor 
it as we may, often developes and. places in strong light, a 
force of intellect and purpose, which raises our concep- 
tions of the human soul. There is perhaps no moment in 
life, in which the mind is brought into such intense action, 
in which the will is so strenuous, and in which irrepressible 
excitement is so tempered with selfpossession, as in the 
hour of battle. Still the greatness of the warrior is poor 
and low compared with the magnanimity of virtue. It van- 
ishes before the greatness of principle. The martyr to 
humanity, to freedom, or religion; the unshrinking adherent 
of despised and deserted truth ; who, alone, unsupported, and 
scorned, with no crowd to infuse into him courage, no variety 
of objects to draw his thoughts from himself, no opportunity 
of effort or resistance to rouse and nourish energy, still yields 
himself calmly, resolutely, with invincible philanthropy, to 
bear prolonged and exquisite suffering, which one retracting 
word might remove, such a man is as superior to the warrior, 
as the tranquil and boundless heavens above us, to the low 
earth we tread beneath our feet. 

We have spoken of the energies of mind called forth by 
war. If we may be allowed a short digression, which how- 
ever bears directly on our main subject, the merits of Napo- 
leon, we would observe, that military talent, even of the 
highest order, is far from holding the first place among intel- 
lectual endowments. It is one of the lower forms of genius ; 
for it is not coversant with the highest and richest objects of 
thought. We grant that a mind, which takes in a wide 
country at a glance, and understands almost by intuition the 
positions it affords for a successful campaign, is a comprehen- 
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sive and vigorous one. ‘The general, who disposes his forces 
so as to counteract a greater force ; who supplies by skill, 
science, and genius, the want of numbers; who dives into 
the counsels of his enemy, and who gives unity, energy, and 
success to a vast sphere of operations, in the midst of casual- 
ties and obstructions which no wisdom could foresee, mani- 
fests great power. But still the chief work of a general is to 
apply physical force; to remove physical obstructions ; to 
avail himself of physical aids and advantages; to act on matter ; 
to overcome rivers, ramparts, mountains, and human muscles; 
and these are not the highest objects of mind, nor do they 
démand intelligence of the highest order; and accordingly 
nothing is more common than to find men, eminent in this 
department, who are almost wholly wanting in the noblest 
energies of the soul ; in imagination and taste, in the capacity 
of enjoying works of genius, in large views of human nature, 
in the mora! sciences, in the application of analysis and gene- 
ralization to the human mind and to society, and in original 
conceptions on the great subjects which have absorbed the 
most glorious understandings. The office of a great general 
does not differ widely from that of a great mechanician, whose 
business it is to frame new combinations of physica! forces, 
to adapt them to new circumstances, and to remove new ob- 
structions. Accordingly great generals, away from the camp, 
are commonly no greater men than the mechanician taken 
from his workshop. In conversation they are often dull. 
Works of profound thinking on general and great topics they 
cannot comprehend. The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero of 
Waterloo, undoubtedly possesses great military talents ; but we 
have never heard of his eloquence in the senate, or of his saga- 
city in the cabinet; and we venture to say, that he will leave 
the world, without adding one new thought on the great 
themes, on which the genius of philosophy and legislature has 
meditated for ages. We will not go down for illustration to 
such men as Nelson, a man great on the deck, but debased by 
gross vices, and who never pretended to enlargement of intel- 
lect. To institute a comparison in point of talent and genius be- 
tween such men and Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost 
an insult on these illustrious names. Who can think of these 
truly great intelligences; of the range of their minds through 
heaven and earth ; of their deep intuition into the soul ; of their 
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new and glowing combinations of thought ; of the energy with 
which they grasped and subjected to their main purpose, the 
infinite materials of illustration which nature and life afford ; 
who can think of the forms of transcendent beauty and grandeur 
which they created, or which were rather emanations of their 
own minds; of the calm wisdom and fervid impetuous ima- 
gination which they conjoined ; of the dominion which they 
have exerted over so many generations, and which time only 
extends and makes sure; of the voice of power, in which, 
though dead, they still speak to nations, and awaken intel- 
lect, sensibility, and genius in both hemispheres; who can 
think of such men, and not feel the immense inferiority of the 
most gifted warrior, whose elements of thought are physical 
forces and physical obstructions, and whose employment is the 
combination of the lowest class of objects, on which a power- 
ful mind can be employed. 

We return to Napoleon. His splendid victories in Italy 
spread his name like lightning through the civilized world. 
Unhappily they emboldened him to those unprincipled and 
open aggressions, to the indulgence of that lawless, imperious 
spirit, which marked his future course, and kept pace with 
his growing power. In his victorious career, he soon came 
in contact with States, some of which, as ‘Tuscany and Ven- 
ice, had acknowledged the French Republic, whilst others, 
as Parma and Modena, had observed a strict neutrality. The 
oldfashioned laws of nations, under which such states would 
have found shelter, seemed never to have crossed the mind 
of the young victor. Not satisfied with violating the neu- 
trality of all, he seized the port of Leghorn, and ruined the 
once flourishing commerce of Tuscany ; and having exacted 
heavy tribute from Parma and Modena, he compelled these 
powers to surrender, what had hitherto been held sacred in 
the utmost extremities of war, some of their choicest pictures, 
the chief ornaments of their capitals. We are sometimes told 
of the good done by Napoleon to Italy. But we have heard 
his name pronounced as indignantly there as here. An Ital- 
ian cannot forgive him for robbing that country of its noblest 
works of art, its dearest treasures and glories, which had 
made it a land of pilgrimage to men of taste and genius from 
the whole civilized world, and which had upheld and solaced 
its pride under conquest and humiliation. From this use of 
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power in the very dawn of his fortunes, it might easily have 
been foretold, what part he would act in the stormy day which 
was approaching, when the sceptre of France and Europe 
was to be offered to any strong hand, which should be daring 
enough to grasp it. 

Next to Italy, Egypt became the stage for the display of 
Napoleon; Egypt, a province of the Grand Signior, with 
whom France was in profound peace, and who, according to 
the long established relations of Europe, was her natural ally. 
It would seem, that this expedition was Bonaparte’s own 
project. His motives are not very distinctly stated by his 
biographer. We doubt not that his great aim was conspicu- 
ousness. He chose a theatre where all eyes could be turned 
upon him. He saw that the time for usurpation had not yet 
come in France. To use his own language, ‘ the fruit. was 
not yet ripe.’ He wanted a field of action which would draw 
upon him the gaze of the world, and from which he might 
return at the favorable moment for the prosecution of his 
enterprises at home. At the same time he undoubtedly ad- 
mitted into his mind, which success had already intoxicated, 
some vague wild hope of making an impression on the East- 
ern world, which might place its destinies at his command, 
and give him a throne more enviable than Europe could 
bestow. His course in the East exhibited the same lawless- 
ness, the same contempt of all restraints on his power, which 
we have already noted. No means, which promised success, 
were thought the worse for their guilt. It was not enough 
for him to boast of his triumphs over the cross, or to profess 
Mahometanism. He claimed inspiration, and a commission 
from God, and was anxious to join the character of prophet 
to that of hero. ‘This was the beginning of the great weak- 
nesses and errors into which he was betrayed by that spirit of 
selfexaggeration, which, under the influence of past success. 
and of unbounded flattery, was already growing into a kind 
of insanity. In his own view he was fit to be a compeer with 
Mahomet. His greatness in his own eyes made him blind 
to the folly of urging his supernatural claims on the Turk, 
who contemned, even more than he abhorred, a Frank; and 
who would sooner have sold himself a slave to Christians, 
than have acknowledged a renegade Christian as a sharer of 
the glories of Mahomet. It was not enough for Bonaparte, on 
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this expedition, to insult God, to show an impiety as foolish 
as it was daring. He proceeded to trample on the sentiments 
and dictates of humanity with equal hardihood. The massacre 
of Jaffa is universally known. ‘Twelve hundred prisoners, 
and probably more, who had surrendered themselves to Na- 
poleon, and were apparently admitted to quarter, were two 
days afterwards marched out of the fort, divided into small 
bodies, and then deliberately shot, and, in case the musket 
was not effectual, were despatched by bayonets. ‘This was 
an outrage, which cannot be sheltered by the laws and usages 
of war, barbarous as they are. It was the deed of a bandit 
and savage, and ought to be execrated by good men, who 
value and would preserve the mitigations which Christianity 
has infused into the conduct of national hostilities. 

The next great event in Bonaparte’s history was the usur- 
pation of the supreme power of the state, and the establish- 
ment of military despotism over France. On the particulars 
of this criminal act we have no desire to enlarge, nor are we 
anxious to ascertain, whether our hero, on this occasion, lost 
his courage and selfpossession, as he is reported to have done. 
We are more anxious to express our convictions of the turpi- 
tude of this outrage on liberty and justice. For this crime 
but one apology can be offered. Napoleon, it is said, seized 
the reins, when, had he let them slip, they would have fallen 
into other hands. He enslaved France at a moment, when, 
had he spared her, she would have found another tyrant. 
Admitting the truth of the plea, what is it but the reasoning 
of the highwayman, who robs and murders the traveller, be- 
cause the booty was about to bé seized by another hand, or 
because another dagger was ready to do the bloody deed? 
We are aware that the indignation, with which we regard this 
crime of Napoleon, will find a response in few breasts ; for 
to the multitude a throne is a temptation which no virtue can 
be expected to withstand. But moral truth is immoveable 
amidst the sophistry, ridicule, and abject reasonings of men, 
and the time will come, when it will find a meet voice to give 
it utterance. Of all crimes against society, usurpation is the 
blackest. He who lifts a parricidal hand against his country’s 
rights and freedom ; who plants his foot on the necks of thirty 
millions of his fellow creatures ; who concentrates in his single 
hand the powers of a mighty empire, and who wields its pow- 
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ers, squanders its treasures, and pours forth its blood like water, 
to make other nations slaves and the world his prey ; this 
man, as he unites all crimes in his sanguinary career, so he 
should be set apart by the human race for their unmingled and 
unmeasured abhorrence, and should bear on his guilty head 
a mark as opprobrious as that which the first murderer wore. 
We cannot think with patience of one man fastening chains 
on a whole people, and subjecting millions to his single will ; 
of whole regions overshadowed by the tyranny of a frail being 
like ourselves. In anguish of spirit we exclaim, How lon 
will an abject world kiss the foot which tramples it? How 
long shall crime find shelter in its very aggravations and 
excess? 

Perhaps it may be said, that our indignation seems to light 
on Napoleon, not so much because he was a despot, as be- 
cause he became a despot by usurpation; that we seem not 
to hate tyranny itself, so much as a particular mode of gaining 
it. We do indeed regard usurpation as a crime of pe- 
culiar blackness, especially when committed, as in the case of 
Napoleon, in the name of liberty. All despotism, however, 
whether usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence. We re- 
gard it as the most grievous wrong and insult to the human 
race. But towards the hereditary despot we have more of 
compassion than indignation. Nursed and brought up,in 
delusion, worshipped from his cradle, never spoken to in the 
tone of fearless truth, taught to look on the great mass of his 
fellow beings as an inferior race, and to regard despotism as 
a law of nature and a necessary element of social life; such 
a prince, whose education and condition almost deny him the 
possibility of acquiring healthy moral feeling and manly virtue, 
must not be judged severely. Still, in absolving the despot 
from much of the guilt which seems at first to attach to his 
unlawful and abused power, we do not the less account des- 
potism a wrong and accurse. ‘The time for its fall, we trust, 
is coming. It cannot fall too soon. It has long enough 
wrung from the laborer his hard earnings; long enough 
squandered a nation’s wealth on its parasites and minions ; 
long enough warred against the freedom of the mind, and ar- 
rested the progress of truth. It has filled dungeons enough 
with the brave and good, and shed enough of the blood of 
patriots. Let its end come. It cannot come too soon. 
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We have now followed Bonaparte to the moment of pos- 
sessing himself of the supreme power. ‘Those who were asso- 
ciated with him in subverting the government of the Directory, 
essayed to lay restraints on the First Consul, who was to take 
their place. But he indignantly repelled them. He held 
the sword, and with this, not only intimidated the selfish, but 
awed and silenced the patriotic, who saw too plainly, that it 
could only be wrested from him by renewing the horrors of 
the revolution.—We now proceed to consider some of the 
means, by which he consolidated his power, and raised it into 
the imperial dignity. We consider these as mttch more im- 
portant illustrations of his character than his successive cam- 
paigns, to which accordingly we shall give little attention. 

One of his first measures for giving stability to his power, 
was certainly a wise one, and was obviously dictated by his 
situation and character. Having seized the first dignity in 
the state by military force, and leaning on a devoted soldiery, 
he was under no necessity of binding himself to any of the 
parties which had distracted the country, a vassalage to which 
his domineering spirit could ill have stooped. Policy and his 
love of mastery pointed out to him an indiscriminate employ- 
ment of the leading men of all parties ; and not a few of these 
had become so selfish and desperate in the disastrous progress 
of,the revolution, that they were ready to break up old con- 
nexions, and to divide the spoils of the Republic with a mas- 
ter. Accordingly he adopted a system of comprehension 
and lenity, from which even the emigrants were not excluded, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing almost the whole talent 
which the revolution had quickened, leagued in the execution 
of his plans. Under the able men, whom he called to his aid, 
the finances and the war department, which had fallen into a 
confusion that threatened ruin to the state, were soon restored 
to order, and means and forces provided for retrieving the 
recent defeats and disgraces of the French armies. 

This leads us to mention another and most important and 
effectual means by which Napoleon secured and enlarged his 
power. We refer to the brilliant campaign immediately fol- 
lowing his elevation to the Consulate, and which restored to 
France the ascendancy which she had lost during his absence. 
On his success at this juncture his future fortunes wholly de- 
pended. It was in this campaign that he proved himself the 
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worthy rival of Hannibal. The energy which conducted an 
army with its cavalry, artillery, and supplies, across the Alps, 
by untried paths, which only the chamois hunter, born and 
bred amidst glaciers and everlasting snows, had trodden, gave 
the impression, which of all others he most desired to spread, 
of his superiority to nature, as well as to human opposition. 
This enterprise was in one view a fearful omen to Europe. 
It showed a power over the minds of his soldiers, the effects 
of which were not to be calculated. The conquest of St 
Bernard by a French army was the boast of the nation ; but 
a still more wonderful thing was, the capacity of the general 
to inspire into that army the intense force, confidence, resolu- 
tion, and patience, by which alone the work could be accom- 
plished. ‘The victory of Marengo, gained by one of the 
accidents of war in the moment of apparent defeat and ruin, 
secured to Bonaparte the donzinion which he coveted. France, 
who, in her madness and folly, had placed her happiness in 
conquest, now felt that the glory of her arms was safe only in 
the hands of the First Consul; whilst the soldiery, who held 
the sceptre in their gift, became more thoroughly satisfied, 
that triumph and spoils waited on his standard. 

Another important and essential means of securing and 
building up his power, was the system of espionage, called 
the Police, which, under the Directory, had received a devel- 
opement worthy of those friends of freedom, but which was 
destined to be perfected by the wisdom of Napoleon. It 
would seem as if despotism, profiting by the experience of 
ages, had put forth her whole skill and resources in forming 
the French police, and had forged a weapon, never to be 
surpassed, for stifling the faintest breathings of disaffection, 
and chaining every free thought. This system of espionage, 
(we are proud that we have no English word for the infernal 
machine,) had indeed been used under all tyrannies. But it 
wanted the craft of Fouché, and the energy of Bonaparte, to 
disclose all its powers. In the language of our author, ‘it 
spread through all the ramifications of society ;’ that is, every 
man, of the least importance in the community, had the eye 
of a spy upon him. He was watched at home as well as 
abroad, in the boudoir and theatre, in the brothel and gaming 
house ; and these last named haunts furnished nota few minis- 
ters of the Argus-eyed police. There was an ear open through 
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all France to catch the whispers of discontent ; a power of 
evil, which aimed to rival, in omnipresence and invisibleness, 
the benignant agency of the Deity. Of all instruments of 
tyranny, this is the most detestable ; for it chills the freedom 
and warmth of social intercourse ; locks up the heart ; infects 
and darkens men’s minds with mutual jealousies and fears ; 
and reduces to system a wary dissimulation, subversive of 
force and manliness of character. We find, however, some 
consolation in learning that tyrants are the prey of distrust, 
as well as the people over whom they set this cruel guard ; 
that tyrants cannot confide in their own spies, but must keep 
watch over the machinery which we have described, lest it 
recoil upon themselves. Bonaparte at the head of an army 
is a dazzling spectacle; but Bonaparte, heading a horde of 
spies, compelled to doubt and fear these base instruments of 
his power, compelled to divide them into bands, and to 
receive daily reports from each, so that by balancing them 
against each other and sifting their testimony, he might gather 
the truth; Bonaparte, thus employed, is any thing but imposing. 
It requires no great elevation of thought to look down on 
such an occupation with scorn ; and we see, in the anxiety and 
degradation which it involves, the beginning of that retribu- 
tion which tyranny cannot escape. 

Another means by which the First Consul protected his 
power can excite no wonder. That he should fetter the 
press, should banish or imprison refractory editors, should 
subject the journals and more important works of literature to 
jealous superintendence, these were things of course. Free 
writing and despotism are such implacable foes, that we 
hardly think of blaming a tyrant for keeping no terms with the 
press. He cannot do it. He might as reasonably choose a 
volcano for the foundation of his throne. Necessity is laid 
upon him, unless he is in love with ruin, to check the bold 
and honest expression of thought. But the necessity is his 
own choice ; and let infamy be that man’s portion, who 
seizes.a power which he cannot sustain, but by dooming 
the mind, through a vast empire, to slavery, and by turning 
the press, that great organ of truth, into an instrument of 
public delusion and debasement. 

We pass to another means of removing obstructions to his 
power and ambition, still worse than the last. We refer to 
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the terror which he spread by his severities, just before assum- 
ing the imperial power. The murder of the Duke d’Enghien 
was justified by Napoleon as a method of striking fear into 
the Bourbons, who, as he said, were plotting his death. This 
may have been one motive; for we have reason to think that 
he was about that time threatened with assassination. But 
we believe sul more, that he intended to awe into acquies- 
cence the opposition, which, he knew, would be awakened in 
many breasts, by the prostration of the forms of the republic, 
aud the open assumption of the imperial dignity. There 
were times when Bonaparte disclaimed the origination of the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien. But no other could have 
originated it. It bears internal marks of its author. ‘The 
boldness, decision, and overpowering rapidity of the crime, 
point unerringly to the soul where it was conceived. We 
believe that one great recommendation of this murder, was, 
that it would strike amazement and terror into France and 
Europe, and show that he was prepared to shed any blood, 
and to sweep before him every obstruction, in his way to ab- 
solute power. Certain it is, that the open murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien, and the justly suspected assassinations of 
Pichegru and Wright, did create a dread, such as had not 
been felt before ; and whilst on previous occasions some faint 
breathings of liberty were to be heard in the legislative bodies, 
only one voice, that of Carnot, was raised against investing 
Bonaparte with the imperial crown, and laying France, an 
unprotected victim, at his feet. 

There remain for our consideration other means employ- 
ed by Bonaparte for building up and establishing his power, 
of a different character from those we have named, and 
which on this account we cannot pass without notice. One 
of these was the Concordat which he extorted from the Pope, 
and which professed to reestablish the Catholic religion in 
France. Our religious prejudices have no influence on our 
judgment of this measure. We make no objections to it, as 
the restoration of a worship which on many accounts we con- 
demn. We view it now simply as an instrument of policy, 
and in this light, it seems to us no proof of the sagacity of 
Bonaparte. It helps to confirm in us an impression, which 
other parts of his history give us, that he did not understand 
the peculiar character of his age, and the peculiar and ori- 
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- ginal policy which it demanded. He always used common- 
place means of power, although the unprecedented times in 
which he lived, required a system, which should combine’ 
untried resources, and touch new springs of action. Because 
old governments had found a convenient prop in religion, Napo- 
leon imagined that it was a necessary appendage and support 
of his sway, and resolved to restore it. But at this moment 
there were no foundations in France for a religious estab- 
lishment, which could give strength and a character of sa- 
credness to the supreme power. ‘There was comparatively 
no faith, no devout feeling, and still more, no superstition to 
supply the place of these. The time for the reaction of the 
religious principle had not yet arrived; and a more likely 
means of retarding it could hardly have been devised, than the 
nursing care extended to the church by Bonaparte, the re- 
cent Mussulman, the known despiser of the ancient faith, 
who had no worship at heart but the worship of himself. In- 
stead of bringing religion to the aid of the state, it was im- 
possible that such a man should touch it, without loosening 
the faint hold which it yet retained on the people. There 
were none so ignorant as to be the dupes of the First Consul 
in this particular. Every man, woman, and child knew that 
he was playing the part of a juggler. Not one religious asso- 
ciation could be formed with his character or government. 
It was a striking proof of the selfexaggerating vanity of Bona- 
parte, and of his ignorance of the higher principles of human 
nature, that he not only hoped to revive and turn to his 
account the old religion, but imagined, that he could, if ne- 
cessary, have created anew one. ‘ Had the Pope never 
existed before, he should have been made for the occasion,’ 
was the speech of this political charlatan ; as if religious opin- 
ion and feeling were things to be manufactured by a consular 
decree. Ancient legislators, by adopting and sympathizing with 
popular and rooted superstitions, were able to press them into 
the service of their institutions. 'They were wise enough to 
build on a preexisting faith, and studiously to conforin to it. 
Bonaparte, in a country of infidelity and atheism, and whilst 
unable to refrain from sarcasms on the system which he pa- 
tronized, was weak enough to believe that he might make it a 
substantial support of his government. He undoubtedly 
congratulated himself on the terms, which he exacted from 
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the Pope, and which had never been conceded to the most 
powerful monarchs ; forgetting that his apparent success was 
the defeat of his plans ; for just as far as he severed the 
church from the supreme pontiff, and placed himself conspic- 
uously at its head, he destroyed the only connexion which 
could give it influence. Just so far its power over opinion 
and conscience ceased. It became a coarse instrument of 


state, contemned by the people, and serving only to demon- . 


strate the aspiring views of its master. Accordingly the 
French bishops in general refused to hold their dignities 
under this new head, preferred exile to the sacrifice of the 
rights of the church, and left behind them a hearty abhor- 
rence of the Concordat among the more zealous members of 
their communion. Happy would it have been for Napoleon, 
had he left the Pope and the church to themselves. By oc- 
casionally recognizing and employing, and then insulting and 
degrading the Roman pontiff, he exasperated a large part of 
Christendom, fastened on himself the brand of impiety, and 
awakened a religious hatred which contributed its full meas- 
ure to his fall. 

As another means employed by Bonaparte for giving 
strength and honor to his government, we may name the 
grandeur of his public works, which he began in his consu- 
late and continued after his accession to the imperial dignity. 
These dazzled France, and still: impress travellers with ad- 
miration. Could we separate these from his history, and did 
no other indication of his character survive, we should un- 
doubtedly honor him with the title of a beneficent sovereign ; 
but connected as they are, they do little or nothing to change 
our conceptions of him as an allgrasping, unprincipled usurper. 
Paris was the chief object of these labors; and surely we 
cannot wonder, that he who aimed at universal dominion, should 
strive to improve and adorn the metropolis of his empire. It 
is the practice of despots to be lavish of expense on the royal 
residence and the seat of government. ‘Travellers in France, 
as in other countries of the continent, are struck and pained 
by the contrast between the magnificent capital and the mud- 
walled village, and uninteresting prone, Bonaparte had a 
special motive for decorating Paris, for ‘ Paris is France,’ as 
has often been observed ; and in conciliating the vanity of the 
great city, he secured the obedience of the whole country. 
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The boasted internal improvements of Napoleon scarcely de- 
serve to be named, if we compare their influence with the 
operation of his public measures. ‘The conscription, which 
drew from agriculture its most effective laborers, and his con- 
tinental system, which sealed up every port and annihilated 
the commerce of his empire, drained and exhausted France 
to a degree, for which his artificial stimulants of industry, and 
his splendid projects afforded no compensation. Perhaps the 
most admired of all his public works, is the road over the 
Simplon, to which all travellers concur in giving the epithet, 
stupendous. But it ought not to amaze us, that he, who was 
aspiring at unlimited dominion, should establish communica- 
tions between the different provinces of his empire. It ought 
not to amaze us, that he, who had scaled the glaciers of St 
Bernard, should covet some easier passage for pouring his 
troops into Italy; nor is it very wonderful, that a sovereign, 
who commanded the revenues of Europe, and who lived in 
an age when civil engineering had been advanced to a per- 
fection before unknown, should accomplish a bolder enter- 
prise than his predecessors. We would add, that Napoleon 
must divide with Fabbroni the glory of the road over the 
Simplon ; for the genius, which contrived and constructed, is 
more properly its author, than the will which commanded it. 

There is however oe great work, which gives Bona- 
parte a fair claim on the gratitude of posterity, and entitles 
him to an honorable renown. We refer to the new code of 
laws, which was given to France under his auspices. His 
participation in this work has indeed been unwarrantably and 
ridiculously magnified. Because he attended the meetings of 
the commissioners to whom it was assigned, and made some 
useful and sagacious suggestions, he has ‘been praised, as if he 
had struck out, by the miraculous force of his genius, a new 
code of laws. ‘The truth is, that he employed for this work, 
as he should have done, the most eminent civilians of the em- 
pire; and it is also true that these learned men have littie 
claim to originality ; for, as our author observes, the code 
‘has few peculiarities making a difference betwixt its princi- 
ples and those of the Roman law.’ In other words, they 
preferred wisdom to novelty. Still Bonaparte deserves great 
praise for his interest in the work, for the impulse he gave to 
those to whom it was committed, and for the time and 
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thought, which, amidst the cares of a vast empire, he bestowed 
upon it. That his ambition incited him to this labor, we 
doubt not. He meant to entwine the laurels of Justinian 
with those of Alexander. But we will not quarrel with am- 
bition, when it is wise enough to devote itself to the happi- 
ness of mankind. In the present case, he showed that he un- 
derstood something of true glory ; and we prize the instance 
more, because it stands almost alone in his history. We look 
on the conqueror, the usurper, the spoiler of kingdoms, the 
insatiable despot, with disgust, and see in all these characters 
an essential vulgarness of mind. But when we regard him as 
a Fountain of Justice to a vast empire, we recognize in him a 
resemblance to the just and benignant Deity, and cheerfully ac- 
cord to him the praise of bestowing on a nation one of the 
greatest gifts, and of the most important means of improvement 
and happinesss, which it is permitted to man to confer. It 
was however the misery of Bonaparte, a curse brought on 
him by his crimes, that he could touch nothing without leav- 
ing on it the poliuting mark of despotism. His usurpation 
took from him the power of legislating with magnanimity, 
where his own interest was concerned. He could provide for 
the administration of justice between man and man, but not 
between the citizen and the ruler. Political offences, the 
very class which ought to be subinitted to a jury, were denied 
that mode of trial. Juries might decide. on other criminal 
questions ; but they were not to be permitted to interpose 
between the despot and the ill fated subjects, who might fall 
under his suspicion. ‘These were arraigned before ‘ special 
tribunals, invested with a half military character,’ the ready 
ministers of nefarious prosecutions, and only intended to 
cloak by legal forms the murderous purpose of the tyrant. 


We have thus considered some of the means by which Bo- 
naparte consolidated and extended his power. We now 
see him advanced to that imperial throne, on which he had 
long fixed his eager eye. We see France now awed and 
now dazzled by the influence we have described, and at last 
surrendering, by public, deliberate acts, without a struggle 
or a show of opposition, her rights, liberties, interests, and 
power to an absolute master and to his posterity forever. 
Thus perished the name and forms of the Republic. Thus 
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perished the hopes of philanthropy. The air, which a few 
years ago resounded with the shouts of a great people casting 
away their chains, and claiming their birthright of freedom, 
now rung with the servile cries of long life to a bloodstained 
usurper. ‘There were indeed generous spirits, true patriots, 
like our own La Fayette, still left in France. But few and 
scattered, they were left to shed in secret the tears of sorrow- 
ful and indignant despair. By this base and disastrous issue 
of their revolution, the French nation not only renounced 
their own rights, but brought reproach on the cause of free- 
dom, which years cannot wash away. ‘This is to us a more 
painful recollection, than all the desolations which France 
spread through Europe, and than her own bitter sufferings, 
when the hour of retribution came upon her. The fields 
which she laid waste are again waving with harvest; and the 
groans which broke forth through her cities and villages, 
when her bravest sons perished by thousands and ten thou- 
sands on the snows of Russia, have died away, and her 
wasted population is renewed. But the wounds which she 
inflicted on freedom by the crimes perpetrated in that sacred 
name, and by the abject spirit with which that sacred cause 
was deserted, are still fresh and bleeding. France not only 
subjected herself to a tyrant, but what is worse, she has given 
tyranny every where new pleas and arguments, and embol- 
dened it to preach openly, in the face of heaven, the impious 
doctrines of absolute power and unconditional submission. 
Napoleon was now Emperor of France ; and a man unac- 
quainted with human nature, would think that such an empire, 
whose bounds now extended to the Rhine, might have satis- 
fied even an ambitious man. But Bonaparte obeyed that law 
of progress, to which the highest minds are peculiarly subject- 
ed; and acquisition inflamed, instead of appeasing, the spirit 
of dominion. He had long proposed to himself the conquest 
of Europe, of the world; and the title of Emperor added 
intenseness to this purpose. Did we not fear, that by repeti- 
tion we might impair the conviction which we are most anx- 
lous to impress, we would enlarge on the enormity of the 
guilt involved in the project of universal empire. Napoleon 
knew distinctly the price, which he must pay for the eminence 
which he coveted. He knew that the path to it lay over 
wounded and slaughtered millions, over putrefying heaps of 
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_ his fellow creatures, over ravaged fields, smoking ruins, pil- 
laged cities. He knew that his steps would be followed by 
the groans of widowed mothers and famished orphans; of 
bereaved friendship and despairing love; and that in addi- 
tion to this amount of misery, he would create an equal 
amount of crime, by multiplying indefinitely the instruments 
and participators of his rapine and fraud. He knew the 
price and resolved to pay it. But we do not insist on a topic, 
which few, very few as yet, understand or feel. Turning 
then for the present from the moral aspect of this enterprise, 
we will view it in another light, which is of great importance 
to a just estimate of his claims on admiration. We will in- 
quire into the nature and fitness of the measures and policy 
which he adopted, for compassing the subjugation of Europe 
and the world. 

We are aware, that this discussion may expose us to 
the charge of great presumption. It may be said that men, 
having no access to the secrets of cabinets, and no participa- 
tion in public affairs, are not the best judges of the policy of 
such a man as Napoleon. ‘This we are not anxious to dis- 
prove, nor shall we quarrel with our readers for questioning 
the soundness of our opinions. But we will say, that though 
distant, we have not been indifferent observers of the great 
events of our age, and that though conscious of exposure to 
many errors, we have a strong persuasion of the substantial 
correctness of our views. We express then, without reserve, 
our belief, that the policy of Napoleon was wanting in saga- 
city, and that he proved himself incapable, as we before sug- 
gested, of understanding the character and answering the de- 
mands of his age. His system was a repetition of old means, 
when the state of the world was new. The sword and the 
police, which had sufficed him for enslaving France, were not 
the only powers required for his designs against the human 
race. Other resources were to be discovered or created ; 
and the genius for calling them forth did not, we conceive, 
belong to Napoleon. 

The circumstances under which Napoleon aspired to uni- 
versal empire, differed in many respects from those under 
which former conquerors were placed. It was easy for 
Rome, when she had subdued kingdoms, to reduce them to 
provinces and to govern them by force; for nations at that 
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period were bound together by no tie. They had little com- 
munication with each other. Differences of origin, of reli- 
gion, of manners, of language, of modes of warfare ; differ- 
ences aggravated by long and ferocious wars, and by the 
general want of civilisation, prevented joint action, and al- 
most all concern for one another’s fate. Modern Europe, on 
the other hand, was an assemblage of civilized states, closely 
connected by commerce, by literature, by a common faith, 
by interchange of thoughts and improvements, and by a po- 
licy which had for ages proposed, as its chief object, the es- 
tablishment of such a balance of power as would secure 
national independence. Under these influences the human 
mind had made great progress; and in truth the French 
revolution had resulted from an unprecedented excitement 
and developement of men’s faculties, and from the extension 
of power and intelligence through a vastly wider class, than 
had participated in them at any former period. ‘The very 
power, which Napoleon was wielding, might be traced to an 
enthusiasm essentially generous, and manifesting a tendency of 
the civilized world to better institutions. It is plain that the 
old plans of conquest, and the maxims of comparatively barba- 
rous ages, did not suit such a state of society. An ambitious 
man was to make his way, by allying himself with the new 
movements and excitements of the world. ‘The existence 
of a vast maritime power like England, which, by its com- 
mand of the ocean and its extensive commerce, was brought 
into contact with every community, and which at the same 
time enjoyed the enviable preeminence of possessing the 
freest institutions in Europe, was of itself a sufficient motive 
for a great modification of the policy, by which one state was 
now to be placed at the head of the nations. The peculiar 
character and influence of England, Bonaparte seemed in- 
deed never able to comprehend ; and the violent measures, 
by which he essayed to tear asunder the old connections of 
that country with the continent, only gave them strength, by 
adding to the ties of interest those of sympathy, of common 
suffering, and common danger. 

Force and corruption were the great engines of Napoleon, 
and he plied them without disguise or reserve, not caring how 
far he insulted, and armed against himself, the moral and na- 
tional feelings of Europe. His great reliance was on the 
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military spirit and energy of the French people. ‘To make 
France a nation of soldiers was the first and main instrument of 
his policy ; and here he was successful. The revolution indeed 
had in no small degree done this work to his hands. ‘To com- 
plete it, he introduced a national system of education, having 
for its plain end to train the whole youth of France to a mili- 
tary life, to familiarize the mind te this destination from its 
earliest years, and to associate the idea of glory almost ex- 
clusively with arms.” The conscription gave full efficacy to 
this system; for as every young man in the empire had rea- 
son to anticipate a summons to the army, the first object in 
education naturally was, to fit him for the field. The public 
honors bestowed on military talent, and a rigorous impartiality 
in awarding promotion to merit, so that no origin, however ob- 
scure, was a bar to what were deemed the highest honors of 
Europe, kindled the ambition of the whole people into a flame, 
and directed it exclusively to the camp. It is true, the con- 
scription, which thinned so terribly the ranks of her youth, and 
spread anxiety and bereavement through all her dwellings, 
was severely felt in France. But Napoleon knew the race 
whom it was his business to manage; and by the glare of 
victory, and the title of the Grand Empire, he succeeded in 
reconciling them for a time to the most painful domestic pri- 
vations, and to an unexampled waste of life. ‘Thus, he se- 
cured, what he accounted the most important instrument of 
dominion, a great military force. But, on the other hand, 
the stimulants, which, for this purpose, he was forced to ap- 
ply perpetually to French vanity, the ostentation with which 
the invincible power of France was trumpeted to the world, 

and the haughty vaunting style which became the most strike - 
ing characteristic of that intoxicated people, were perpetual 
irritations of the national spirit and pride of Europe, and im- 
planted a deep hatred towards the new and insulting empire, 
which waited but for a favorable moment to repay with inter- 
. est the debt of humiliation. 

The condition of Europe forbade, as we believe, the estab- 
lishment of universal monarchy by mere physical force. The 
sword, however important, was now to play but a secondary 
part. The true course for Napoleon seems to us to have 
been indicated, not only by the state,of Europe, but by the 
means which France in the beginning of her revolution had 
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found most effectual. He should have identified himself 
with some great interests, opinion, or institutions, by which 
he might have bound to himself a large party in every nation. 
He should have contrived to make at least a specious cause 
against all old establishments. ‘To contrast himself most 
strikingly and most advantageously with former governments, 
should have been the key of his policy. He should have 
placed himself at the head of a new order of things, which 
should have worn the face of an imprdvement of the social 
state. Nor did the subversion of republican forms prevent 
his adoption of this course, or of some other which would 
have secured to him the sympathy of multitudes. He might 
still have drawn some broad lines between his own adminis- 
tration and that of other states, tending to throw the old dy- 
nasties into the shade. He might have cast away all the pa- 
geantry and forms of courts, distinguished himself by the sim- 
plicity of his establishments, and exaggerated the relief which 
he gave to his people, by saving them the burdens of a waste- 
ful aud luxurious court. He might have insisted on the great 
benefits that had accrued to France from the establishment of 
uniform laws, which protected alike all classes of men; and 
he might have virtually pledged himself to the subversion of 
the feudal inequalities which still disfigured Europe. He 
might have insisted on the favorable changes to be introduced 
into property, by abolishing the entails which fettered it, the 
rights of primogeniture, and the exclusive privileges of a 
haughty aristocracy. He might have found abuses enough 
against which to array himself as a champion. By becoming 
the head of new institutions, which would have involved the 
transfer of power into new hands, and would have offered to 
the people a real improvement, he might every where have 
summoned to his standard the bold and enterprising, and 
might have disarmed the national prejudices to which he fell 
a prey. Revolution was still the true instrument of power. 
In a word, Napoleon lived at a period, when he could only 
establish a durable and universal control, through principles 
and institutions of some kind or other, to which he would 
seem to be devoted. 

It was impossible, however, for such a man as Napoleon, to 
adopt, perhaps to, conceive, a system such as has now been 
traced ; for it was wholly at war with that egotistical, selfre- 
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lying, selfexaggerating principle, which was the most striking 
feature of his mind. He imagined himself able, not only to 
conquer nations, but to hold them together by the awe and 
admiration which his own character would inspire; and this 
bond he preferred to every other. An indirect sway, a control 
of nations by means of institutions, principles, or prejudices, of 
which he was to be only the apostle and defender, was utterly 
inconsistent with that vehemence of will, that passion for aston- 
ishing mankind, and that persuasion of his own invincibleness, 
which were his master feelings, and which made force his 
darling instrument of dominion. He chose.to be the great, 
palpable, and sole bond of his empire ; to have his image re- 
flected from every establishment; to be the centre, in which 
every ray of glory should meet, and from which every im- 
pulse should be propagated. In consequence of this egotism, 
he never dreamed of adapting himself to the moral condition 
of the world. ‘The sword was his chosen weapon, and he 
used it without disguise. He insulted nations as well as sov- 
ereigns. He did not attempt to gild their. chains, or to fit the 
yoke gently to their necks. ‘The excess of his extortions, 
the audacity of his claims, and the insolent language in which 
Europe was spoken of as the vassal of the great empire, dis- 
covered, that he expected to reign, not only without linking 
himself with the interests, prejudices, and national feelings of 
men, but by setting all at defiance. 

It would be easy to point out a multitude of instances in 
which he sacrificed the only policy by which he could pre- 
vail, to the persuasion, that his own greatness could more 
than balance whatever opposition his violence might awaken. 
In an age in which Christianity was exerting some power, 
there was certainly a degree of deference due to the moral 
convictions of society. But Napoleon thought himself more 
than a match for the moral instincts and sentiments of our na- 
ture. He thought himself able to cover the most atrocious 
deeds by the splendor of his name, and even to extort ap- 
plause for crimes by the brilliancy of his success. He took 
no pains to conciliate esteem. In his own eyes he was might- 
ier than conscience ; and thus he turned against himself the 
power and resentment of virtue, in every breast where that 
divine principle yet found a home. 

Through the same blinding egotism, he was anxious to fill 
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the thrones of Europe with men bearing his own name, and 
to multiply every where images of himself. Instead of plac- 
ing over conquered countries efficient men, taken from them- 
selves, who, by upholding better institutions, would carry with 
them large masses of the people, and who would still, by their 
hostility to the old dynasties, link their fortunes with his own, 
he placed over nations such men as Jerome and Murat. He 
thus spread a jealousy of his power, whilst he rendered it in- 
secure ; for as none of the princes of his creation, however 
well disposed, were allowed to identify themselves with their 
subjects, and to take root in the public heart, but were com- 
pelled to act, openly and without disguise, as satellites and 
prefects of the French emperor; they gained no hold on 
their subjects, and could bring no strength to their master in 
his hour of peril. In none of his arrangements did Napoleon 
think of securing to his cause the attachment of nations. As- 
tonishment, awe, and force were his weapons, and his own 
great name the chosen pillar of his throne. 

So far was Bonaparte from magnifying the contrast and dis- 
tinctions between himself and the old dynasties of Europe, 
and from attaching men to himself by new principles and in- 
stitutions, that he had the great weakness, for so we view it, to 
revive the old forms of monarchy, and to ape the manners of the 
old court, and thus to connect himself with the herd of legitimate 
sovereigns. ‘This was not only to rob his government of that 
imposing character which might have been given to it, and of 
that interest which it might have inspired, as an improvement 
on former institutions, but was to become competitor in a race 
in which he could not but be distanced. He could indeed 
pluck crowns from the heads of monarchs ; but he could not 
by any means infuse their blood into his veins, associate with 
himself the ideas which are attached to a long line of an- 
cestry, or give to his court the grace of manners, which 
belongs to older establishments. His true policy was, to throw 
contempt on distinctions, which he could not rival; and had 
he possessed the genius and spirit of the founder of a new 
era, he would have substituted for a crown, and for other 
long worn badges of power, a new and simple style of 
grandeur, and new insignia of dignity, more consonant with 
an enlightened age, and worthy of one who disdained to be a 
vulgar king. By the policy which he adopted, if it be worthy 
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of that name, he became a vulgar king, and showed a mind 
incapable of answering the wants and demands of his age. 
It is well known, that the progress of intelligence had done 
much in Europe, to weaken men’s reverence for pageantry 
and show. Nobles had learned to lay aside their trappings 
in ordinary life, and to appear as gentlemen. Even royalty 
had begun to retrench its pomp ; and in the face of all this 
improvement, Bonaparte stooped from his height, to study 
costumes, to legislate about court dresses and court manners, 
and to outshine his brother monarchs in their own line. He 
desired to add the glory of master of ceremonies to that of 
conquerer of nations. In his anxiety to belong to the caste 
of kings, he exacted scrupulously the observance and etiquette 
with which they are approached. Not satisfied with this ap- 
proximation to the old sovereigns, with whom he had no com- 
mon interest, and from whom he could not have removed 
himself too far, he sought to ally himself by marriage with the 
royal families in Europe, to engraft himself and his posterity 
on an old imperial tree. ‘This was the very way to turn back 
opinion into its old channels; to carry back Europe to its old 
prejudices ; to facilitate the restoration of its old order; to 
preach up legitimacy; to crush every hope that he was to 
work a beneficent change among nations. It may seem 
strange, that his egotism did not preserve him from the imita- 
tion of antiquated monarchy. But his egotism, though exces- 
sive, was not lofty, nor was it seconded by a genius, rich and 
inventive, except in war. 

We have now followed Napoleon to the height of his pow- 
er, and given our views of the policy by which he hoped to 
make that power perpetual and unbounded. His fall is easily 
explained. It had its origin in that spirit of selfreliance and 
selfexaggeration, of which we have seen so many proofs. It 
began in Spain. ‘That country was a province in reality. 
He wanted to make it one in name; to place over it a Bona- 
parte ; to make it a more striking manifestation of his power. 
For this purpose, he ‘kidknapped’ its royal family, stirred up 
the unconquerable spirit of its people, and, after shedding 
on its plains and mountains the best blood of France, lost it 
for ever. Next came his expedition against Russia, an expe- 
dition against which his wisest counsellors remonstrated, but 
which had every recommendation to a man who regarded 
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himself as an exception to his race, and able to triumph over 
the laws of nature. So insane were his selfconfidence and 
impatience of opposition, that he drove by his outrages Swe- 
den, the old ally of France, into the arms of Russia, at the 
very moment that he was about to throw himself into the 
heart of that mighty empire. On his Russian campaign we 
have no desire to enlarge. Of all the mournful pages of his- 
tory, none are more sad than that which records the retreat 
of the French army from Moscow. We remember, that 
when the intelligence of Napoleon’s discomfiture in Russia 
first reached this country, we were among those who exulted 
in it, thinking only of the results. But when subsequent and 
minuter accounts brought distinctly before our eyes that un- 
equalled army of France, broken, famished, slaughtered, 
seeking shelter under snowdrifts, and perishing by. intense 
cold, we looked back on our joy with almost a consciousness 
of guilt, and expiated by a sincere grief our insensivility to 
the sufferings of our fellow creatures. We understand that 
many interesting notices of Napoleon, as he appeared in this 
disastrous campaign, are given in the Memoirs of Count Se- 
gur, a book, from which we have been repelled by the sor- 
rows and miseries which it details. We can conceive few 
subjects more worthy of Shakspeare than the mind of Napo- 
leon, at this moment, when his fate was sealed ; when the 
tide of his victories was suddenly stopped and rolled back- 
wards ; when his dreams of invincibleness were broken as by 
a peal of thunder; when the word, which had awed nations, 
died away, on the bleak waste, a powerless sound ; and when 
he, whose spirit Europe could not bound, fled in fear from a 
captive’sdoom. The shock must have been tremendous to a 
mind so imperious, scornful, and unschooled to humiliation. 
The intense agony of that moment when he gave the unusual 
orders, to retreat; the desolateness of his soul, when he saw 
his brave soldiers, and his chosen guards sinking in the snows, 
and perishing in crowds around him; his unwillingness to re-' 
ceive the details of his losses, lest selfpossession should fail 
him ; the levity and badinage of his interview with the Abbé 
de Pradt at Warsaw, discovering a mind laboring to throw 
off an insupportable weight, wrestling with itself, struggling 
against misery ; and though last not least, his unconquerable 
purpose, still clinging to lost empire as the only good of life ; 
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these workings of such a spirit would have furnished to the 
great dramatist a theme, worthy of his transcendent powers. 
By the irretrievable disasters of the Russian campaign, the 
empire of the world was effectually placed beyond the grasp 
of Napoleon. The tide of conquest had ebbed, never to re- 
turn. The spell which had bound the nations was dissolved. 
He was no longer the Invincible. The weight of military 
power, which had kept down the spirit of nations, was re- 
moved, and their long smothered sense of wrong and insult 
broke forth like the fires of a volcano. Bonaparte might 
still, perhaps, have secured the throne of France ; but that of 
Europe was gone. This however, he did not, could not, 
would not understand. He had connected with himself too 
obstinately the character of the world’s master, to be able to 
relinquish it. Amidst the dark omens which gathered round 
him, he still saw in his past wonderful escapes, and in his 
own exaggerated energies, the means of rebuilding his fallen 
power. Accordingly the thought of abandoning his preten- 
sions does not seem to have crossed his mind, and his irre- 
parable defeat was only a summons to new exertion.—We 
doubt, indeed, whether Napoleon, if he could have under- 
stood fully his condition, would have adopted a different 
course. ‘Though despairing, he would probably have raised 
new armies, and fought to the last. ‘To a mind, which has 
placed its whole happiness in having no equal, the thought of 
descending to the level even of kings, is intolerable. Napo- 
leon’s mind had been stretched by such ideas of universal 
empire, that France, though reaching from the Rhine to the 
Alps, seemed narrow to him. He could not be shut up in it. 
Accordingly, as his fortunes darkened, we see no signs of re- 
lenting. He could not wear, he said, ‘a tarnished crown,’ 
that is, a crown no brighter than those of Austria and Russia. 
He continued to use a master’s tone. He showed no change, 
but such as opposition works in the obstinate. He lost his 
temper and grew sour. He heaped reproaches on his mar- 
shals, and the legislative body. He insulted Metternich, the 
statesman, on whom, above all others, his fate depended. He 
irritated Murat by sarcasms, which rankled within him, and ac- 
celerated, if they did not determine, his desertion of his mas- 
ter. It is a striking example of retribution, that the very 
vehemence and sternness of his will, which had borne him 
VOL. IV.——NO. V. 52 
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onward to dominion, now drove him to the rejection of terms 
which would have left him a formidable power, and thus made 
his ruin entire. Refusing to take counsel of events, he per- 
severed in fighting with a stubbornness, which reminds us of a 
spoiled child, who sullenly grasps what he knows he must re- 
linquish, struggles without hope, and does not give over resist- 
ance, until his little fingers are one by one unclenched from the 
object on which he has set his heart. ‘Thus fell Napoleon. 
We shall follow his history no farther. His retreat to Elba, 
his irruption into France, his signal overthrow, and his ban- 
ishment to St Helena, though they add to the romance of 
his history, throw no new light on his character, and would of 
course contribute nothing to our present object. ‘There are 
indeed incidents in this portion of his life which are somewhat 
inconsistent with the firmness and conscious superiority which 
belonged to him. But a man, into whose character so much 
impulse, and so little principle entered, must not be expect- 
ed to preserve unblemished, in such hard reverses, the dig- 
nity and selfrespect of an emperor and a hero. 


In the course of these remarks, our views of the Conquer- 
or, of the First Consul, and of the Emperor, have been given 


plainly and freely. ‘The subject, however, is so important 
and interesting, that we have thought it worth our while, 
though at the hazard of some repetition, to bring together, in 
a narrower compass, what seem to us the great leading fea- 
tures of the intellectual and moral character of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. | 

His intellect was distinguished by rapidity of thought. He 
understood by a glance what most men, and superior men, 
could learn only by study. He darted to a conclusion rather 
by intuition than reasoning. In war, which was the only sub- 
ject of which he was master, he seized in an instant on the 
great points of his own and his enemy’s positions ; and com- 
bined at once the movements, by which an overpowering force 
might be thrown with unexpected fury on a vulnerable part 
of the hostile line, and the fate of an army be decided in 
a day. He understood war as a science ; but his mind was 
too bold, rapid, and irrepressible, to be enslaved by the tech- 
nics of his profession. He found the old armies fighting by 
rule, and he discovered the true characteristic of genius, 
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which, without despising rules, knows when and how to 
break them. He understood thoroughly the immense moral 
power, which is gained by originality and rapidity of opera- 
tion. He astonished and paralyzed his enemies by his un- 
foreseen and impetuous assaults, by the suddenness with which 
the storm of battle burst upon them ; and, whilst giving to his 
soldiers the advantages of modern discipline, breathed into 
them, by his quick and decisive movements, the enthusiasm 
of ruder ages. ‘This power of disheartening the foe, and of 
spreading through his own ranks a confidence, and exhilarat- 
ing courage, which made war a pastime, and seemed to make 
victory sure, distinguished Napoleon in an age of uncommon 
military talent, and was one main instrument of his future 
power. 

The wonderful effects of that rapidity of thought by which 
Bonaparte was marked, the signal success of his new mode 
of warfare, and the almost incredible speed with which his 
fame was spread through nations, had no small influence in 
fixing his character and determining for a period the fate of 
empires. ‘These stirring influences infused a new conscious- 
ness of his own might. ‘They gave intensity and audacity to 
his ambition ; gave form and substance to his indefinite visions 
of glory, and raised his fiery hopes to empire. ‘The burst of 
admiration, which his early career called forth, must in par- 
ticular have had an influence, in imparting to his ambition 
that modification by which it was characterized, and which 
contributed alike to its success and to its fall. He began with 
astonishing the world, with producing a sudden and universal 
sensation, such as modern times had not witnessed. ‘To as- 
tonish as well as to sway by his energies, became the great 
aim of his life. Henceforth to rule was not enough for Bo- 
naparte. He wanted to amaze, to dazzle, to overpower 
men’s souls, by striking, bold, magnificent, and unanticipated 
results. To govern ever so absolutely would not have sat- 
isfied him, if he must have governed silently. He wanted to 
reign through wonder and awe, by the grandeur and terror of 
his name, by displays of power which would rivet on him every 
eye, and make him the theme of every tongue. Power was 
his supreme object, but a power which should be gazed at as 
well as felt, which should strike men as a prodigy, which 
should shake old thrones as an earthquake, and by the sud- 
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denness of its new creations should awaken something of the 
submissive wonder which miraculous ‘agency inspires. 

Such seems to us to have been the distinction, or character- 
istic modification of his love of fame. It was a diseased pas- 
sion for a kind of admiration, which, from the principles of our 
nature, cannot be enduring, and which demands for its support 
perpetual and more stimulating novelty. Mere esteem he 
would have scorned. Calm admiration, though universal, and 
enduring, would have been insipid. He wanted to electrify and 
overwhelm. He lived for effect. The world was his theatre, 
and he cared little what part he played, if he might walk the 
sole hero on the stage, and call forth bursts of applause, 
which would silence all other fame. In war the triumphs 
which he coveted were those, in which he seemed to sweep 
away his foes like a whirlwind ; and the immense and unpa- 
ralleled sacrifice of his own soldiers, in the rapid marches and 
daring assaults to which he owed his victories, in no degree 
diminished their worth to the victor. In peace, he delighted 
to hurry through his dominions ; to multiply himself by his ra- 
pid movements; to gather at a glance the capacities of im- 
provement which every important place possessed ; to suggest 
plans which would startle by their originality and vastness ; to 
project in an instant works which a life could not accomplish, 
and to leave behind the impression of a superhuman energy. 

Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect indeed, if 
we did not add, that he was characterized by nothing more 
strongly than by the spirit of selfexaggeration. 'The singu- 
lar energy of his intellect and will, through which he had 
mastered so many rivals and foes, and overcome what seemed 
insuperable obstacles, inspired a consciousness of being some- 
thing more than man. His strong original tendencies to pride 
and selfexaltation, fed and pampered by strange success and 
unbounded applause, swelled into an almost insane conviction 
of superhuman greatness. In his own view, he stood apart 
from other men. He was not to be measured by the stand- 
ard of humanity. He was not to be retarded by difficulties to 
which all others yielded. He was not to be subjected to laws 
and obligations which all others were expected to obey. Na- 
ture and the human will were to bend to his power. He was 
the child and favorite of fortune, and if not the lord, the chief 
object of destiny. His history shows a spirit of selfexaggera- 
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tion, unrivalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds us 
of an oriental king to whom incense had been burnt from his 
birth as to a deity. This was the chief source of his crimes. 
He wanted the sentiment of a common nature with his fel- 
low beings. He had no sympathies with his race. That 
feeling of brotherhood, which is developed in truly great souls 
with peculiar energy, and through which they give up them- 
selves willing victims, joyful sacrifices, to the interests of man- 
kind, was wholly unknown to him. His heart, amidst all its 
wild beatings, never had one throb of disinterested love. 
The ties which bind man to man he broke asunder. The 
proper happiness of a man, which consists in the victory of 
moral energy and social affection over the selfish passions, he 
cast away for the lonely joy of a despot. With powers, 
which might have made him a glorious representative and 
minister of the beneficent Divinity, and with natural sensibil- 
ities which might have been exalted into sublime virtues, he 
chose to separate himself from his kind, to forego their love, 
esteem, and gratitude, that he might become their gaze, 
their fear, their wonder ; and for this selfish, solitary good, 
parted with peace and imperishable renown. 

This insolent exaltation of himself above the race to which 
he belonged, broke out in the beginning of his career. His 
first success in Italy gave him the tone of a master, and he 
never laid it aside to his last hour. One can hardly help 
being struck with the natural manner with which he arrogates 
supremacy in his conversation and proclamations. We never 
feel as if he were putting on a lordly air, or borrowing an 
imperious tone. In his proudest claims, he speaks from his 
own mind, and in native language. His style is swollen, but 
never strained, as if he were conscious of playing a part 
above his real claims. Even when he was foolish and impi- 
ous enough to arrogate miraculous powers and a mission 
from. God, his language showed, that he thought there was 
something in his character and exploits to give a color to his 
blasphemous pretensions. ‘The-empire of the world seemed 
to him to be in a measure his due, for nothing short of it 
corresponded with his conceptions of himself; and he did not 
use mere verbiage, but spoke a language to which he gave 
some credit, when he called his successive conquests ‘ the ful- 
filment of his destiny.’ 
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This spirit of selfexaggeration wrought its own misery, 
and drew down upon him terrible punishments; and this it 
did by vitiating and perverting his high powers. First, 
it diseased his fine intellect, gave imagination the ascen- 
dency over judgment, turned the inventiveness and fruitful- 
ness of his mind into rash, impatient, restless energies, and 
thus precipitated him into projects, which, as the wisdom of 
his counsellors pronounced, were fraught with ruin. To a man 
whose vanity took him out of the rank of human beings, no 
foundation for reasoning was left. All things seemed possi- 
ble. His genius and his fortune were not to be bounded by 
the barriers, which experience had assigned to human powers. 
Ordinary rules did not apply to him. His imagination, dis- 
ordered by his selfexaggerating spirit and by unbounded 
flattery, leaped over appalling obstacles to the prize which 
inflamed his ambition. He even found excitement and mo- 
tives in obstacles, before which other men would have waver- 
ed; for these would enhance the glory of triumph, and give 
a new thrill to the admiration of the world. Accordingly he 
again and again plunged into the depths of an enemy’s coun- 
try, and staked his whole fortune and power on a single 
battle. 'To be rash was indeed the necessary result of his 
selfexalting and selfrelying spirit; for to dare what no other 
man would dare, to accomplish what no other man would 
attempt, was the very way to display himself as a superior 
being in his own and other’s eyes.—To be impatient and 
restless was another necessary issue of the attributes we have 
described. ‘The calmness of wisdom was denied him. He, 
who was next to omnipotent in his own eyes, and who de- 
lighted to strike and astonish by sudden and conspicuous 
operations, could not brook delay or wait for the slow ope- 
rations of time. A work, which was to be gradually ma- 
tured by the joint agency of various causes, could not 
suit a man, who w anted to be felt as the great, perhaps only, 
cause ; who wished to stamp his own agency in the most 
glaring characters on whatever he performed ; and who hoped 
to rival by a sudden energy the steady and progressive works 
of nature. Hence so many of his projects were never com- 
pleted, or only announced. ‘They swelled however the tide 
of flattery, which ascribed to him the completion of what was 
not yet begun, whilst his restless spirit, rushing to new enter- 
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prises, forgot its pledges, and left the promised prodigies of 
his creative genius to exist only in the records of adulation. — 
Thus the rapid and inventive intellect of Bonaparte was de- 
praved, ‘and failed to achieve a growing and durable great- 
ness, through his selfexaggerating spirit. It reared indeed a 
vast and imposing structure, but disproportioned, disjointed, 
without strength, without foundations. One strong blast was 
enough to shake and shatter it, nor could his genius uphold 
it. Happy would it have been for his fame, had he been 
buried in its ruins. 

One of the striking properties of Bonaparte’s character 
was decision, and this, as we have already seen, was pervert- 
ed, by the spirit of selfexaggeration, into an inflexible stubborn- 
ness, which counsel could not enlighten, nor circumstances 
bend. Having taken the first step, he pressed onward. His 
purpose he wished others to regard as a law of nature, or a 
decree of destiny. It must be accomplished. Resistance 
but strengthened it; and so often had resistance been over- 
borne, that he felt as if his unconquerable will, joined to his 
matchless intellect, could vanquish all things. On such a 
mind the warnings of human wisdom and of Providence were 
spent in vain; and the Man of Destiny lived to teach others, 
if not himself, the weakness and folly of that all-defying de- 
cision, which arrays the purposes of a mortal with the immu- 
tableness of the counsels of the Most High. 

A still more fatal influence of the spirit of selfexaggeration 
which characterized Bonaparte, remains to be named. It 
depraved to an extraordinary degree his moral sense. It did 
not obliterate altogether the ideas of duty, but, by a singular 
perversion, it impelled him to apply them exclusively to 
others. It never seemed to enter his thought, that he was 
subject to the great obligations of morality, which all others 
are called to respect. He was an exempted being. What- 
ever stood in his way to empire, he was privileged to remove. 
Treaties only bound his enemies. No nation had rights but 
his own France. He claimed a monopoly in perfidy and 
violence. He was not naturally cruel; but when human life 
obstructed his progress, it was a lawful prey, and murder and 
assassination occasioned as little compunction as war. The 
most luminous exposition of his moral code was given in his 
counsels to the king of Holland. ‘ Never forget, that in the 
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situation to which my political system and the interests of my 
empire have called you, your first duty is towards ME, your 
second towards France. All your other duties, even those 
towards the people whom I have called you to govern, rank 
after these.” ‘To his own mind he was the source and centre 
of duty. He was too peculiar and exalted, to be touched by 
that vulgar stain, called guilt. Crimes ceased to be such, 
when perpetrated by himself. Accordingly he always speaks 
of his transgressions as of indifferent acts. He never ima- 
gined that they tarnished his glory, or diminished his claim 
on the homage of the world. In St Helena, though talking 
perpetually of himself, and often reviewing his guilty career, 
we are not aware that a single compunction escapes him. 
He speaks of his life as calmly as if it had been consecrated 
to duty and beneficence, whilst in the same breath he has the 
audacity to reproach unsparingly the faithlessness of almost 
every individual and nation, with whom he had been connect- 
ed. We doubt whether history furnishes so striking an ex- 
ample of the moral blindness and obduracy to which an 
unbounded egotism exposes and abandons the mind. 

His spirit of selfexaggeration was seen in his openness to 
adulation. Policy indeed prompted him to put his praises 
into the mouths of the venal slaves, who administered his 
despotism. But flattery would not have been permitted to 
swell into exaggerations, now nauseous, now ludicrous, and 
now impious, if, in the bosom of the chief, there had not 
lodged a flatterer who sounded a louder note of praise than 
all around him. He was remarkably sensitive to opinion, 
and resented as a wrong the suppression of his praises. The 
press of all countries was watched, and free states were called 
upon to curb it for daring to take liberties with his name. 
Even in books published in France on general topics, he 
expected a recognition of his authority. Works of talent 
were suppressed, when their authors refused to offer incense 
at the new shrine. He wished indeed to stamp his name on 
the literature, as on the legislation, policy, warfare of his age, 
and to compel genius, whose pages survive statues, col- 
umns, and empires, to take a place among his tributaries. 

We close our view of Bonaparte’s character, by saying, that 
his original propensities, released from restraint, and pamper- 
ed by indulgence, to a degree seldom allowed to mortals, 
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grew up into a spirit of despotism as stern and absolute as 
ever usurped the human heart.. The love of power and su- 
premacy absorbed, consumed him. No other passion, no 
domestic attachment, no private friendship, no love of pleas- 
ure, no relish for letters or tie arts, no human sympathy, no 
human weakness, divided his mind with the passion for do- 
minion and for dazzling manifestations of his power. Before 
this, duty, honor, love, humanity fell prostrate. Josephine, 
we are told, was dear to-him; but the devoted wife, who had 
stood firm and faithful in the day of his doubtful fortunes, 
was cast off in his prosperity, to make room for a stranger, 
who might be more subservient to his power. He was af- 
fectionate, we are told, to his brothers and mother; but his 
brothers, the moment they ceased to be his tools, were dis- 
graced ; and his mother, it is said, was not allowed to sit in 
the presence of her imperial son.* He was sometimes 
softened, we are told, by the sight of the field of battle strown 
with the wounded and dead. But if the Moloch of his am- 
bition claimed new heaps of slain tomorrow, it was never de- 
nied. With all his sensibility, he gave millions to the sword, 
with as little compunction as he would have brushed away so 
many insects, which had infested his march. ‘T’o him, all hu- 
man will, desire, power, were to bend. His superiority, none 
might question. He insulted the fallen, who had contracted 
the guilt of opposing his progress ; and not even woman’s love- 
liness, and the dignity of a queen, could give shelter from his 
contumely. His allies were his vassals, nor was their vassal- 
age concealed. ‘T’oo lofty to use the arts of conciliation, pre- 
ferring command to persuasion, overbearing, and allgrasping, 
he spread distrust, exasperation, fear, and revenge through 
Europe ; and when the day of retribution came, the old an- 
tipathies and mutual jealousies of nations were swallowed up 
in one burning purpose to prostrate the common tyrant, the 
universal foe. 

Such was Napoleon Bonaparte. But some will say, he was 
still a great man. This we mean not to deny. But we 
would have it understood, that there are various kinds or or- 
ders of greatness, and that the highest did not belong to Bo- 
naparte. There are different orders of greatness. Among 

* See ‘ America,’ page 57. We should not give this very unamiable trait of 
Napoleon’s domestic character, but on authority which we cannot question. 
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these the first rank is unquestionably due to moral greatness, 
or magnanimity; to that sublime energy, by which the soul, 
smitten with the love of virtue, binds itself indissolubly, for 
life and for death, to truth and duty; espouses as its own 
the interests of human nature; scorns all meanness and de- 
fies all peril; hears in its own conscience a voice louder than 
threatenings and thunders; withstands all the powers of the 
universe, which would sever it from the cause of freedom, 
virtue, and religion; reposes an unfalterng trust in God in 
the darkest hour, and is ever ‘ready to Le offered up’ on the 
altar of its country or of mankind. Of this moral greatness, 
which throws all other forms of greatness into obscurity, we 
see not a trace or spark in Napoleon. ‘Though clothed with 
the power of a God, the thought of consecrating himself to 
the introduction of a new and higher era, to the exaltation of 
the character and condition of his race, seems never to have 
dawned on his mind. ‘The spirit of disinterestedness and 
selfsacrifice seems not to have waged a moment’s war with 
selfwill and ambition. His ruling passions, indeed, were 
singularly at variance with magnanimity. Moral greatness 
has too much simplicity, is too unostentatious, too selfsubsis- 
tent, and enters into others’ interests with too much heartiness, 
to live a day for what Napoleon always lived, to make it- 
self the theme, and gaze, and wonder of a dazzled world. — 
Next to moral, comes intellectual greatness, or genius in 
the highest sense of that word ; and by this, we mean that 
sublime capacity of thought, through which the soul, smitten 
with the love of the true and the beautiful, essays to compre- 
hend the universe, soars into the heavens, penetrates the 
earth, penetrates itself, questions the past, anticipates the fu- 
ture, traces out the general and allcomprehending laws of na- 
ture, binds together by innumerable affinities and relations all 
the objects of its knowledge, and, not satisfied with what ex- 
ists and with what is finite, frames to itself ideal excellence, 
loveliness, and grandeur. ‘This is the greatness which belongs 
to philosophers, inspired poets, and to the master spirits in 
the fine arts.—Next comes the greatness of action; and by 
this we mean the stblime power of conceiving and executing 
bold and extensive plans ; of constructing and bringing to bear 
on a mighty object a complicated machinery of means, ener- 
gies, and arrangements, and of accomplishing great outward 
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effects. To this head belongs the greatness of Bonaparte, 
and that he possessed it, we need not prove, and none will be 
hardy enough to deny. A man, who raised himself from 
obscurity to a throne, who changed the face of the world, 
who made himself felt through powerful and civilized nations, 
who sent the terror of his name across seas and oceans, whose 
will was pronounced and feared as destiny, whose donatives 
were crowns, whose antechamber was thronged by submissive 
princes, who broke down the awful barrier of the Alps and 
made them a highway, and whose iame was spread beyond 
the boundaries of civilisation to the steppes of the Cossack, 
and the deserts of the Arab; a man, who has left this record 
of himself in history, has taken out of our hands the question, 
whether he shall be called great. All must concede to him 
a sublime power of action, an energy equal to great effects. 

Weare not disposed, however, to consider him as preeminent 
even in this order of greatness. War was his chief sphere. 
He gained his ascendency in Europe by the sword. But 
war is not the field for the highest active talent, and Napo- 
leon, we suspect, was conscious of this truth. ‘The glory of 
being the greatest general of his age, would not have satisfied 
him. He would have scorned to take his place by the side 
of Marlborough or Turenne. It was as the founder of an 
empire, which threatened for a time to comprehend the 
world, and which demanded other talents besides that of war, 
that he challenged unrivalled fame. And here we question 
his claim. Here we cannot award him supremacy. The 
project of universal empire, however imposing, was not origi- 
nal. The revolutionary governments of France had adopted 
it before ; nor can we consider it as a sure indication of great- 
ness, when we remember that the weak and vain mind of 
Louis XIV. was large enough to cherish it. The question is; 
Did Napoleon bring to this design the capacity of advancing 
it by bold and original conceptions, adapted to an age of ci- 
vilisation, and of singular intellectual and moral excitement? 
Did he discover new foundations of power? Did he frame 
new bonds of union for subjugated nations? Did he dis- 
cover, or originate, some common interests by which his em- 
pire might be held together? Did he breathe a spirit which 
should supplant the old national attachments, or did he 
invent any substitutes for those vulgar instruments of force 
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and corruption, which any and every usurper would have 
used? Never in the records of time, did the world furnish 
such materials to work with, such means of modelling nations 
afresh, of building up a new power, of introducing a new 
era, as did Europe at the period of the French revolution. 
Never was the human mind so capable of new impulses. 
And did Napoleon prove himself equal to the condition of 
the world? Do we detect one original conception in his 
means of universal empire? Did he seize on the enthusiasm 
of his age, that powerful principle, more efficient than arms 
or policy, and bend it to his purpose? What did he do but 
follow the beaten track? but apply force and fraud in their 
very coarsest forms? Napoleon showed a vulgar mind, when 
he assumed selfinterest as the sole spring of human action. 
With the sword in one hand and bribes in the other, he ima- 
gined himself absolute master of the human mind. ‘The 
strength of moral, national, and domestic feeling, he could 
not comprehend. The finest, and after all, the most powerful 
elements in human nature, hardly entered into his concep- 
tions of it; and how then could he have established a durable 
power over the human race? We want little more to show 
his want of originality and comprehensiveness as the founder 
of an empire, than the simple fact, that he chose as his chief 
counsellors Talleyrand and Fouché, names which speak for 
themselves. We may judge of the greatness of the master 
spirit, from the minds which he found most congenial with 
his own. In war, Bonaparte was great; for he was bold, 
original, and creative. Beyond the camp he indeed showed 
talent, but not superior to that of other eminent men. 


There have been two circumstances, which have done 
much to disarm or weaken the strong moral reprobation with 
which Bonaparte ought to have been regarded, and which 
we deem worthy of notice. We refer to the wrongs which 
he is supposed to have suffered at St Helena, and to the 
unworthy use which the Allied Powers have made of their 
triumph over Napoleon. First, his supposed wrongs at St 
Helena have excited a sympathy in his behalf, which has 
thrown a veil over his crimes. We are not disposed to deny, 
that an unwarrantable, because unnecessary, severity was ex- 
ercised towards Bonaparte. We think it not very creditable 
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to the British government, that it tortured a sensitive captive 
by refusing him a title which he had long worn. We think 
that not only religion and humanity, but selfrespect forbids us 
to inflict a single useless pang on a fallen foe. But we should 
be weak indeed, if the moral judgments and feelings, with 
which Napoleon’s career ought to be reviewed, should give 
place to sympathy with the sufferings by which it was closed. 
With regard to the scruples, which not a few have expressed 
as to the right of banishing him to St Helena, we can only 
say, that our consciences are not yet refined to such exquisite 
delicacy, as to be at all sensitive on this particular. We ad- 
mire nothing more in Bonaparte, than the effrontery with 
which he claimed protection from the laws of nations. ‘That 
a man, who had set these laws at open defiance, should fly 
to them for shelter ; that the oppressor of the world should 
claim its sympathy as an oppressed man, and that his claim 
should find advocates; these things are to be set down 
among the extraordinary events of this extraordinary age. 
Truly, the human race is in a pitiable state. It may be 
trampled on, spoiled, loaded like a beast of burden, made 
the prey of rapacity, insolence, and the sword ; but it must 
not touch a hair, or disturb the pillow of one of its oppressors, 
unless it can find chapter and verse in the code of national 
law, to authorize its rudeness towards the privileged offender. 
For ourselves, we should rejoice to see every tyrant, whether 
a usurper or hereditary prince, fastened to a lonely rock in 
the ocean. Whoever gives clear, undoubted proof, that he 
is prepared and sternly resolved to make the earth a slaugh- 
terhouse, and to crush every will adverse to his own, ought 
to be caged like a wild beast ; and to require mankind to 
proceed against him according to written laws and prece- 
dents, as if he were a private citizen in a quiet court of 
justice, is just as rational as to require a man, in imminent 
peril from an assassin, to wait and prosecute his murderer 
according to the most protracted forms of law. ‘There are 
great solemn rights of nature, which precede laws, and on 
which law is founded. ‘There are great exigences in human 
affairs, which speak for themselves, and need no precedent 
to teach the right path. There are awful periods in the his- 
tory of our race, which do not belong to its ordinary state, 
and which are not to be governed and judged by ordinary 
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rules. Such a period was that, when Bonaparte, by infrac- 
tion of solemn engagements, had thrown himself into France, 
and convulsed all Europe; and they, who confound this with 
the ordinary events of history, and see in Bonaparte but an 
ordinary foe to the peace and independence of nations, have 
certainly very different intellects from our own. 

We confess, too, that we are not only unable to see the 
wrong done to Napoleon in sending him to St Helena, but that 
we cannot muster up much sympathy for the inconveniences 
and privations which he endured there. Our sympathies in 
this particular are wayward and untractable. When we would 
carry them to that solitary island, and fasten them on the 
illustrious victim of British cruelty, they will not tarry there, 
but take their flight across the Mediterranean to Jaffa, and 
across the Atlantic to the platform where the Duke d’Enghien 
was shot, to the prison of Toussaint, and to fields of battle 
where thousands at his bidding lay weltering in blood. When 
we strive to fix our thoughts upon the sufferings of the injur- 
ed hero, other and more terrible sufferings, of which he was 
the cause, rush upon us; and his complaints, however loud 
and angry, are drowned by groans, and execrations which 
fill our ears from every region which he traversed. We have 
no tears to spare for fallen greatness, when that greatness 
was founded in crime, and reared by force and perfidy. We 
reserve them for those on whose ruin it rose. We keep our 
sympathies for our race, for human nature in its humbler 
forms, for the impoverished peasant, the widowed mother, the 
violated virgin ; and are even perverse enough to rejoice, that 
the ocean has a prisonhouse, where the author of those miseries 
may be safely lodged. Bonaparte’s history is to us too solemn, 
the wrongs for which humanity and freedom arraign him, are 
too flagrant, to allow us to play the part of sentimentalists 
around his grave at St Helena. We leave this to the more re- 
fined age in which we live; and we do so in the hope that an 
age is coming of less tender mould, but of loftier, sterner feel- 
ing, and of deeper sympathy with the whole human race. 
Should our humble page then live, we trust with an undoubt- 
ing faith, that the uncompromising indignation with which we 
plead the cause of our oppressed and insulted nature, will 
not be set down to the account of our vindictiveness and 
hardness of heart. 
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We observed that the moral indignation of many towards 
Bonaparte had been impaired or turned away, not only by 
his supposed wrongs, but by the unworthy use which his con- 
querors made of their triumph. We are told, that bad as 
was his despotism, the Holy Alliance is a worse one ; and that 
Napoleon was less a scourge, than the present coalition of the 
continental monarchs, framed for the systematic suppression of 
freedom. By such reasoning, his crimes are cloaked, and his 
fall made a theme of lamentation. It is not one of the small- 
est errors and sins of the Allied Sovereigns, that they have 
contrived, by their base policy, to turn the resentments and 
moral displeasure of men from the usurper upon themselves. 
For these sovereigns we have no defence to offer. We yield 
to none in detestation of the Holy Alliance, profanely so 
called. To us its doctrines are as false and pestilent, as an 
broached by Jacobinism. ‘The Allied Monarchs are adding 
to the other wrongs of despots, that of flagrant ingratitude ; of 
ingratitude to the generous and brave nations, to whom they 
owe their thrones, whose spirit of independence and patriot- 
ism, and whose hatred of the oppressor, contributed more 
tian standing armies, to raise up the fallen, and to strengthen 
the falling monarchies of Europe. Be it never forgotten in 
the records of despotism, let history record it on her most 
durable tablet, that the first use made by the principal conti- 
nental sovereigns of their regained or confirmed power, was, 
to conspire against the hopes and rights of the nations by 
whom they had been saved ; and to combine the military pow- 
er of Europe against free institutions, against the press, 
against the spirit of liberty and patriotism which had sprung 
up in the glorious struggle with Napoleon, against the right of 
the people to exert an influence on the governments by which 
their dearest interests were to be controlled. Never be it 
forgotten, that such was the honor of sovereigns, such their 
requital for the blood which had been shed freely in their 
defence. Freedom and humanity send up a solemn, and 
prevailing cry against them to that tribunal, where kings and 
subjects are soon to stand as equals. 

But still we should be strangely blind, if we were not to 
feel that the fall of Napoleon was a blessing to the world. 
Who can look, for example, at France, and not see there a 
degree of freedom which could never have grown up under 
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the terrible frown of the usurper? True, Bonaparte’s life, 
though it seemed a charmed one, must at length have ended ; 
and we are told that then his empire would have been broken, 
and that the general crash, by some inexplicable process, would 
have given birth to a more extensive and durable liberty than 
can now be hoped. But such anticipations seem to us to be 
built on a strange inattention to the nature and inevitable con- 
sequences of Napoleon’s power. It was wholly a military 
power. He was literally turning Europe into a camp, and 
drawing its best talent into one occupation, war. ‘Thus Eu- 
rope was retracing its steps to those ages of calamity and dark- 
ness, when the only law was the sword. The progress of cen- 
turies, which had consisted chiefly in the substitution of intel- 
ligence, public opinion, and other mild and rational influences, 
for brutal force, was to be reversed. At Bonaparte’s death, 
his empire must, indeed, have been dissolved ; but military 
chiefs, like Alexander’s lieutenants, would have divided it. 
The sword alone would have shaped its future communities ; 
and after years of desolation and bloodshed, Europe would 
have found, not repose, but a respite, an armed truce, under 
warriors, whose only title to empire would have been their 
own good blades. and the weight of whose thrones would have 
been upheld by military force alone. Amidst such convul- 
sions, during which the press would have been every where 
fettered, and the military spirit would have triumphed over 
and swallowed up the spirit and glory of letters and liberal 
arts, we greatly fear, that the human intellect would have lost 
its present impulse, its thirst for progress, and would have fall- 
en back towards barbarism. Let not the friends of freedom 
bring dishonor on themselves or desert their cause, by insti- 
tuting comparisons between Napoleon and legitimate sov- 
ereigus, which may be construed into eulogies on the former. 
For ourselves, we have no sympathy w ith tyranny, whether 
it bear the name of usurpation or legitimacy. We are not 
pleading the cause of the allied sovereigns. In our judgment, 
they have contracted the very guilt against which they have 
pretended to combine. In our apprehension, a conspiracy 
against the rights of the human race, is as foul a crime as re- 
bellion against the rights of sovereigns; nor is there less of 
treason in warring against public freedom, than in assailing 
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royal power. Still we are bound in truth to confess, that the 
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allied sovereigns are not to be ranked with Bonaparte, whose 
design against the independence of nations and the liberties 
of the world, in this age of civilisation, liberal thinking, and 
christian knowledge, is in our estimation the most nefarious 
enterprise recorded in history. 


















The series of events, which it has been our province to re- 
view, offers subjects of profound thought and solemn instruc- 
tion to the moralist and politician. We have retraced it 
with many painful feelings. It shows us a great people, 
who had caught some indistinet glimpses of freedom, and of a 
nobler and a happier political constitution, betrayed by their 
leaders, and brought back, by a military despot, to hea- 
vier chains than they had broken. We see with indig- 
nation one man, a man like ourselves, subjecting whole 
nations to his absolute rule. It is this wrong and insult to 
our race which has chiefly moved us. Had a storm of 
God’s ordination, passed over Europe, prostrating its capitals, 
sweeping off its villages, burrying millions in ruins, we should 
have wept, we should have trembled. But in this there would 
have been only wretchedness. Now we also see debase- 
ment. ‘Tous there is something radically, and increasingly 
shocking, in the thought of one man’s will becoming a law to 
his race; in the thought of multitudes, of vast communities, 
surrendering conscience, intellect, their affections, their rights, 
their interests to the stern mandate of a fellow creature. 
When we see one word of a frail man on the throne of 
France, tearing a hundred thousand sons from their homes, 
breaking asunder the sacred ties of domestic life, sentencing 
myriads of the young to make murder their Calling and rapa- | 
city their means of support, and extorting from nations their it 
treasures to extend this ruinous sway, we are ready to ask " 
ourselves, Is not this a dream? And when the sad reality i 
comes home to us, we blush for a race which can stoop to 
such an abject lot. At length, indeed, we see the tyrant hum- 
bled, stripped of power ; but stripped by those who, with one 
exception, are not unwilling to play the ‘despot on a narrower } 
scale, and to break down the spirit of nations under the same i 

















iron sway. 
How is it, that tyranny has thus triumphed ? that the hopes 
with which we greeted the French revolution have been 
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crushed? that an usurper plucked up the last roots of the 
tree of liberty, and planted despotism in its place? The 
chief cause is not far to seek, nor can it be too often urged 
on the friends of freedom. France failed through the want 
of that moral preparation for liberty, without which the bless- 
ing cannot be secured. She was not ripe for the good she 
sought. She was too corrupt for freedom. France had in- 
deed to contend with great political ignorance ; but had not 
ignorance been reinforced by deep moral defect, she might 
have won her way to free institutions. Her character forbade 
her to be free ; and it now seems strange that we could ever 
have expected her to secure this boon. How could we 
believe, that a liberty, of which that heartless scoffer, Vol- 
taire, was a chief apostle, could have triumphed? Most of 
the preachers of French liberty had thrown off all the con- 
victions which ennoble the mind. Man’s connexion with 
God they broke, for they declared that there was no God in 
whom to trust in the great struggle for liberty. Human im- 
mortality, that truth which i is the seed of all greatness, they 
derided. ‘To their philosophy, man was a creature of chance, 
a compound of matter, an ephemeron, a worm, who was soon 
to rot and perish forever. What insanity was it to expect, 
that such men were to work out the emancipation of their 
race ! that in such hands the hopes and dearest rights of hu- 
manity were secure! Liberty was tainted by their touch, 
polluted by their breath, and yet we trusted that it was to 
rise in health and glory from their embrace. We looked to 
men, who openly founded morality on private interest, for the 
sacrifices, the devotion, the heroic virtue, which freedom al- 
ways demands from her assertors. 

The great cause of the discomfiture of the late European 
struggle for liberty, is easily understood by an American, who 
recurs to the history of his own revolution. This issued 
prosperously, because it was begun and was conducted under 
the auspices of private and public virtue. Our liberty did 
not come to us by accident, nor was it the gift of a few lead- 
ers ; but its seeds were sown plentifully in the minds of the 
whole people. It was rooted in the conscience and reason 
of the nation. It was the growth of deliberate convictions and 
generous principles liberally diffused. We had no Paris, no 
metropolis, which a few leaders swayed, and which sent forth 
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its influences, like ‘a mighty heart,’ through dependent and 
subservient provinces. ‘The country was all heart. The 
living principle pervaded the community, and every village 
added strength to the solemn purpose of being free. We have 
here an explanation of a striking fact in the history of our re- 
volution ; we mean the want or absence of that description of 
great men, whom we meet in other countries ; men, who, b 
their distinct and single agency, and by their splendid deeds, 
determine a nation’s fate. ‘There was too much greatness 
in the American people, to admit this overshadowing great- 
ness of leaders. Accordingly the United States had no li- 
berator, no political saviour. Washington indeed conferred 
on us great blessings. But Washington was not a hero in the 
common sense of that word. We never spoke of him as the 
French did of Bonaparte, never talked of his eagle-eyed, ir- 
resistible genius, as if this were to work out our safety. We 
never lost our selfrespect. We felt that, under God, we 
were to be free through our own courage, energy, and wis- 
dom, under the animating and guiding influences of this great 
and good mind. Washington served us chiefly by his sublime 
moral qualities, and not by transcendent talent, which, we ap- 
prehend, he did not possess. ‘To him belonged the proud dis- 
tinction of being the leader in a revolution, without awakening 
one doubt or solicitude as to the spotless purity of his purpose. 
His was the glory of being the brightest manifestation of the 
spirit, which reigned in his country; and in this way he be- 
came a source of energy, a bond of union, the centre of an 
enlightened people’s confidence. In such a revolution as that 
of France, Washington would have been nothing; for that 
sympathy, which subsisted between him and his fellow citi- 
zens, and which was the secret of his power, would have 
been wanting. By an instinct, which is unerring, we call 
Washington, with grateful reverence,the Father of his Coun- 
try, but not its Saviour. <A people, which wants a saviour, 
which does not possess an earnest and pledge of freedom in its 
own heart, is not yet ready to be free. 

A great question here offers itself, at which we can only 
glance. If a moral preparation is required for freedom, how, 
it is asked, can Europe ever be free? How, under the des- 
potisms which now crush the continent, can nations grow 
ripe for liberty? Is it to be hoped, that men will learn, in 
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the school of slavery, the spirit and virtues, which, we are 
told, can alone work out their deliverance? In the absolute 
governments of Europe, the very instruments of forming an 
enlightened and generous love of freedom, are bent into the 
service of tyranny. ‘The press is an echo of the servile doc- 
trines of the court. The schools and seminaries of education 
are employed to taint the young mind with the maxims of 
despotism. Even Christianity is turned into a preacher of 
legitimacy, and its temples are desecrated by the abject 
teaching of unconditional submission. How then is the spirit 
of a wise and moral freedom to be generated and diffused ? 
We have stated the difficulty in its full force; for nothing 
is gained by winking out of sight the tremendous obstacles, 
with which liberal principles and institutions must contend. We 
have not time at present to answer the great question now 
proposed. We will only say, that we do not despair; and 
we will briefly suggest what seems to us the chief expedient, 
by which the cause of freedom, obstructed as it is, must now 
be advanced. In despotic countries, those men, whom God 
hath inspired with lofty sentiments and a thirst for freedom, 
(and such are spread through all Europe,) must, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, communicate themselves to individual minds. 
The cause of liberty on the continent cannot now be forwarded 
by the action of men in masses. But in every country there 
are those who feel their degradation and their wrongs, who ab- 
hor tyranny as the chief obstruction of the progress of nations, 
and who are willing and prepared to suffer for liberty. Let 
such men spread around them their own spirit by every chan- 
nel, which a jealous despotism has not closed. Let them give 
utterance to sentiments of magnanimity in private conference, 
and stll more by the press; for there are modes of clothing 
and expressing kindling truths, which, it is presumed, no cen- 
sorship would dare to proscribe. Let them especially teach 
that great truth, which is the seminal principle of a virtuous 
freedom, and the very foundation of morals and religion; we 
mean, the doctrine, that conscience, the voice of God in every 
heart, is to be listened to above all other guides and lords ; that 
there is a sovereign within us, clothed with more awful powers 
and rights than any outward king ; and that he alone is worthy 
the name of a man, who gives himself up solemnly, deliber- 
ately, to obey this internal guide through peril and in death. 
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This is the spirit of freedom ; for no manis wholly and immu- 
tably free but he who has broken every outward yoke, that 
he may obey his own deliberate conscience. This is the 
lesson to be taught alike in republics and despotisms. As yet 
it has but dawned on the world. Its full application remains 
to be developed. ‘They who have been baptized, by a true 
experience, into this vital and allcomprehending truth, must 
every where be its propagators ; and he who makes one con- 
vert to it near a despot’s throne, has broken one link of that 
despot’s chain. It is chiefly in the diffusion of this loftiness 
of moral sentiment, that we place our hope of freedom ; and 
we have a hope, because we know that there are those who 
have drunk into this truth, and are ready, when God calls, to be 
its martyrs. We do not despair, for there is a contagion, we 
would rather say, a divine power in sublime moral principle 
This is our chief trust. We have less and less hope from force 
and bloodshed, as the instruments of working out man’s re- 
demption from slavery. History shows us not a few princes, 
who have gained or strengthened thrones by assassination or 
war. But freedom, which is another name for justice, honor, 
and benevolence, scorns to use the private dagger, and wields 
with trembling the public sword. The true conspiracy, be- 
fore which tyranny is to fall, is that of virtuous, elevated 
minds, which shall consecrate themselves to the work of 
awakening in men a consciousness of the rights, powers, pur- 
poses, and greatness of human nature ; which shall oppose to 
force the heroism of intellect and conscience, and the spirit 
of selfsacrifice. We believe that, at this moment, there are 
virtue and wisdom enough to shake despotic thrones, were 
they as confiding, as they should be, in God and in their own 
might, and were : they to pour themselves through every chan- 
nel into the public mind. 

We close our present labors, with commending to the pro- 
tection of Almighty God the cause of human freedom and 
improvement. We adore the wisdom and goodness of his 
providence, which has ordained, that liberty shall be wrought 
out by the magnanimity, courage, and sacrifices of men. We 
bless him for the glorious efforts which this cause has already 
called forth ; for the intrepid defenders who have gathered 
round it, and whose fame is a most precious legacy of past 
ages; for the toils and sufferings by which it has been up- 
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held ; for the awakening and thrilling voice which comes to 
us from the dungeon and scaffold, where the martyrs of lib- 
erty have pined or bled. We bless him, that even tyranny 
has been overruled for good by exciting a resistance, which 
has revealed to us the strength of virtuous principle in the 
human soul. We beseech this Great and Good Parent, from 
whom all pure influences proceed, to enkindle, by his quick- 
ening breath, an unquenchable love of virtue and freedom in 
those favored men, whom he hath enriched and signalized 
by eminent gifts and powers, that they may fulfil the high 
function of inspiring their fellow beings with a consciousness 
of the birthright and destination of human nature. Wearied 
with violence and blood, we beseech him to subvert oppres- 
sive governments, by the gentle yet awful power of truth and 
virtue ; by the teachings of uncorrupted Christianity ; by the 
sovereignty of enlightened opinion ; by the triumph of senti- 
ments of magnanimity ; by mild, rational, and purifying in- 
fluences, which will raise the spirit of the enslaved, and which 
sovereigns will be unable to withstand. For this peaceful 
revolution we earnestly pray. If, however, after long for- 
bearing, and unavailing applications to justice and humanity, 
the friends of freedom should be summoned, by the voice of 
God within, and by his providence abroad, to vindicate their 
rights with other arms, to do a sterner work, to repel des- 
potic force by force, may they not forget, even in this hour 
of provocation, the spirit which their high calling demands. 
Let them take the sword with awe, as those on whom a holy 
function is devolved. Let them regard themselves as minis- 
ters and delegates of Him, whose dearest attribute is Mercy. 
Let them not stain their sacred cause by one cruel deed, by 
the infliction of one needless pang, by shedding without cause 
one drop of human blood. 
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We take up this Sermon with no disposition to remark 
upon its general character, or to connect with it any discus- 
sion of its leading positions. The author must creditably ex- 
plain certain extraordinary statements he has incidentally made 
in the pamphlet, before we can accept his services as a reli- 
gious teacher, or with cheerfulness hold any controversy with 
him whatever. ‘The statements to which we refer, are con- 
tained in a note which expressly disclaims to have been writ- 
ten in ignorance, or without examination, and which, if it were 
not so written, must leave a deep stain upon the character of 
its author. It is as follows. 


‘I am aware that Calvinists are represented as believing, and 
teaching, the monstrous doctrine that infants are damned, and 
that hell is doubtless paved with their bones. But having passed 
the age of fifty, and been conversant for thirty years with the 
most approved Calvinistic writers, and personally acquainted with 
many of the most distinguished Calvinistic divines in New-Eng- 
land, and in the middle and southern and western States, I must 
say, that I have never seen nor heard of any book which contain- 
ed such a sentiment, nor a man, minister, or layman, who believed 
or taught it. And I feel authorised to say, that Calvinists, as a 
body, are as far from teaching the doctrine of infant damnation, 
as any of those who falsely accuse them. And I would earnestly 
and affectionately recommend to all persons, who have been 
accustomed to propagate this slander, that they commit to memo- 
ry, without delay, the ninth commandment, which is, ‘ Thou 
shalt not bear false-witness against thy neighbour.”’ p. 15. note. 


Such is the statement of Dr Beecher, made as the result 
of an examination continued for years. We shall now ad- 
duce our authorities for asserting, that, notwithstanding this 
formal, and, considering all circumstances, this solemn disa- 
vowal and denial, the doctrine of infant damnation has been 
expressly maintained by leading Calvinists, and is connected 
with essential, vital principles of the Calvinistic system. 
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We begin with Calvin himself. It would hardly be thought 
sufficiently to the purpose to quote passages which merely 
show that he regarded ‘the whole human race’ as subjected 
to the ‘ horrible vengeance of God,’ in consequence of Adam’s 
sin and before any actual sin of their own, even though no 
express exception should be made in favor of infants. But 
what will be said to such language as follows ? 


‘We all, therefore, who spring from an impure seed, are born 
infected w ith the contagion of sin; nay, before we behold the 
light of life, we are in the sight of God polluted and defiled.’ * — 
‘The saying of Paul, that “all are by nature children of wrath,” 
can mean nothing but that they are accursed from the very 
womb.’ t—‘ And so INFANTS THEMSELVEs, as they bring their 
DAMNATION with them from their mothers’ womb, are bound, not 
by the sin of another, but their own. For although they have 
not yet produced the ‘fruits of their iniquity, they have the seed 
of it inclosed within them; nay, their whole nature is, as it were, 
a seed of sin; so that it cannot but be 6dious and abominable to 
God.’ t 

‘The scripture proclaims that all human beings were in the 
person of one man given over to eternal death. —How has it hap- 
pened that the fall of Adam has involved so many nations with 
their infant children in eternal death, but because it so seemed 


good in the sight of God ?’— It is a dreadful decree, I confess.’ § 


In another work Calvin takes it even indignantly that he 
should be supposed to entertain any other opinion than that 
which, in the name of his school, his modern disciple so im- 
prudently disavows. 

‘As if I denied,’ says he, ‘that the whole race of Adam was 
by nature under a curse, so that even infants before being born 
to light are exposed to eternal death!’ || 


* Calvin. Institut. Lib. II. c. ii, § 5. t Ibid. § 6. 


t Ibid. § 8. The same words are repeated in Lib. IV. c. xv. § 10. with 
this introduction.—‘ It has been already maintained,’ he says, ‘ that original 
sin is the pravity and corruption of our nature, which first exposes us to God’s 
wrath, and then produc es in us those works in scripture called works of the 
flesh.—Thus, being in every part of our nature vitiated and perverse, we are, 
on account of such corruption only, deservedly condemned (damnati) and 
held convicted before God, with whom nothing is accepted but righteousness, 
innocence, purity. And thus even INFANTS THEMSELVES, &c.’—as above. 


§ Ibid. Lib. III. ¢. 23. § 7. 
|| Append. Lib. de Vera Eccles. Reform. Ratione. 
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Will Dr Beecher tell us that he has ‘passed the age of 
fifty, and been conversant for thirty years with the most ap- 
proved Calvinistic writers,’ but has ‘never seen nor heard’ of 
the writings of Calvin himself? 

But to proceed; one small class of infants, Calvin, in 
several places in his writings, does seem, at first view, to ex- 
empt from the unutterable torments which are to be inflicted 
upon the rest. ‘They are the children of the elect, of the 
saints, of believers. In his Form of Baptism for the use of 
the Genevan Church he says ; 


‘Our best and most benignant God, not content to have adopt- 
ed us as his children, and to have admitted us to the communion 
of his church, has been pleased to extend still further his benig- 
nity towards us; promising us that he would be both our God, 
and truly also the God of our race and posterity, even to the 
thousandth generation. Wherefore, though the children of the 
faithful are of the corrupt stock and race of Adam, he neverthe- 
less admits them to himself on account of the covenant entered 
into with their parents, and holds and numbers them for his chil- 
dren. And for this cause even from the commencement of the 
rising church he ordained that infants should receive the mark 
of circumcision, by which mark was then signified and shown 
forth all those things which now are designed in baptism.’ 


In his commentary on 1 Corinthians, vii. 14, he answers 


the question, how the children of a believing parent can be - 


called holy, as they are by St Paul, in consistency with the 
fact of their total depravity by nature. He says; 


‘The state of nature is alike in all, so that all are exposed to 
sin and eternal death. As to the special privilege which the 
apostle here ascribes to the children of the faithful, it flows 
from the benefit of the covenant, by the supervention of which 
the curse of our nature is done away; and they who were pro- 
fane by nature are consecrated to God by grace. Hence St 
Paul, Romans xi. 16, argues that the whole race of Abraham was 
holy ; because God had entered into a covenant of life with him ; 
“Tf the root be holy,” he says, ‘‘ then are the branches holy.” And 
he calls all the descendants of Israel sons of God. Now, the par- 
tition wall being broken down, the same covenant of salvation 
which was entered into with the seed of Abraham, is extended in 
common to us. But if the children of believers are exempted from 
the common fate of the human race to be separated to the Lord, 


why should we prohibit them from the sign? If the Lord admits 
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them by his word into his church, why should we deny them the 
sign?’ 

Here certainly, if there be no double meaning in the words, 
there seems to be a gleam of comfort. The children of the 
saints are safe. ‘They will escape from the utter wretched- 
ness, to which the most of us are destined, into the gloom of 
a Calvinistic heaven. So the great master seems to have 
been understood by some of his followers, and those among 
the most distinguished. Grotius had represented it as the doc- 
trine of Calvin, that from the breast of the same christian 
mother, one child was conveyed to heaven and another to 
hell. His opponent, Rivet, angrily replied to this statement, 
and maintained that Calvin and Calvinists in general, taught 
that the infants of believers, dying before they were capable 
of any moral act, were saved. 

This then was the doctrine of Rivet. But what was that of 
Calvin? When we look again at the passages quoted, and 
we believe there are no stronger ones to be produced, we 
find that the infants of believers are put on no better ground 
than the infants of the Jews, or rather than all Jews, during 
the whole period of their history, till their final rejection. 
This alone is startling and may check our exultation at the 
measure of God’s mercy, which seemed to be dealt out by Cal- 
vin. But further; what is in fact the doctrine of Rivet, when 
clearly and fully stated? It is that of hereditary succession to 
the aristocracy of saints, of the continual transmission of the 
privilege of election by birthright; of the being born an heir of 
salvation in virtue of natural descent. When thus stated the 
doctrine cannot be believed by any one. It is too gross and 
too inconsistent with obvious facts. What then was Calvin’s 
opinion? It is not that, we answer, which has been inferred 
from such words as we have quoted. He held a doctrine 
very similar to the doctrine of double justification maintained 
by the famous Arminian, John Taylor. The holiness which 
he ascribed to the infants of believers, was not that sanctifi- 
cation which is essential to salvation. At the end of the 
passage last quoted, he refers us to the tenthand eleventh 
chapters of Romans and his remarks upon them, for an ex- 
planation of the manner, how it is that ‘when the children of 
pious men are holy, still many of them are degenerate.’ The 
remarks to which he particularly refers are found in his com- 
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ment upon Romans xi. 22. In order to explain this verse 
consistently with the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints, he distinguishes between the outward calling and elec- 
tion of a nation or a body of men, and the special election 
and effectual calling of individuals. He then proceeds: 


‘But if a question be raised concerning individuals, how any 
one can be cut off after being grafted in, or how, after being cut 
off, he can be again grafted in, you must understand that there 
are three kinds of engrafting in and two of cutting off. The chil- 
dren of believers, who are entitled to the promise of the cove- 
nant made with their fathers, are grafted in. ‘Those who receive 
in themselves the seed of the gospel, which having no root is 
choked before it bear fruit, are grafted in. And in the third 
place, the elect are grafted in; those who through the immutable 
counsel of God are enlightened to eternal life. The first are cut 
off when they reject the promise given to the fathers, or otherwise 
when through their ingratitude they do not receive it. The 
second when the seed dries up and is corrupted.’ 


It is clear that Calvin did not believe the sort of holiness 
which he ascribes to the infants of believers, to be such as in 
itself affords any hope of their salvation. 

A little before the passage last quoted, he states as he al- 
ways does, the doctrine of Calvinistic predestination in such 
a manner, as to apply it equally to the salvation and ruin of 
infants, whether those of believers or not, as of all others. 
His whole commentary on the ninth chapter of Romans, from 
the sixth to the twentythird verse, is worth reading by such 
as may have any doubt concerning his views on this subject. 
We shall quote only a short passage in which he remarks 
upon the distinction made between Jacob and Esau, ‘ the 
children being not yet born, neither having done any good or 
evil.’ 

‘That depravity alone which is spread through the human 
race, before it shows itself in action, is sufficient for damnation. 
Whence it follows that Esau was deservedly rejected, because he 
was by nature a child of wrath. But that no doubt whatever 
might remain whether his condition were not the worse through 
respect to some fault or vice, it was useful to exclude sins as well 
as virtues; [i. e. to state that the children had done neither good 
nor evil.] It is indeed true that the proximate cause of reproba- 
tion is this, that we are all under a curse in Adam.’ 
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After Calvin himself, there is no writer of higher authority 
in regard to the doctrines of Calvinism than Turretin. He 
has the reputation of having given a more full and complete 
system of them than even bis master. On the doctrine of 
original sin and the ruin which it brings upon infants, he 
quotes with approbation some of the most offensive passages 
in Calvin’s writings.* In treating of reprobation, he dis- 
cusses the question; ‘Whether infidelity or ineredulity as 
regards the gospel, is presupposed as a cause in reprobation.’ 
This he denies. 


‘For,’ he says, ‘it would follow from this, that none are repro- 
bated but infidels and those who obstinate ly reject the gospel ; 
that is, that none can be damned but those who are called by the 
gospel. And so Heathens, Turks, and others who have not been 

called by the gospel, and who have heard nothing of Christ, can- 
not be reprobated. No sins would be damnable but those com- 
mitted against the gospel. And thus the guilt of original sin 
would not be sufficient for condemnation, on account of which, 
however, we are born “ children of wrath,” Eph. i. 3, and are said 
to “die in Adam.” 1 Cor. xv. 22.’+ 


In discussing the question ‘ Whether Adam was the first 
man,’ he comments upon Romans v. 13, and says that 


‘what is added respecting them “that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” v. 14, cannot be applied 
to Preadamites, but should be referred to infants, who have not 
actually sinned after the likeness of Adam, but have been infect- 


ed with original corruption only, which subjects them to condem- 
nation and death.’ ¢ 


In another place he says ; 


‘Although infants are not subjects of law as regards action, 
they are as regards disposition, as being rational creatures, to 
whom the law prescribes holiness in its whole extent, both in 
disposition and act.’ § 


Immediately after he undertakes to prove that it is not es- 
sential to sin that it should be voluntary, or that it should be 
performed with the consciousness and will of the agent. Upon 
this subject he quotes with approbation, Augustin, as he thus 
writes against Julian : 


* Institut. Theologie. P. I. pp. 686, 691. Ed. 1696. 
t Ibid. pp. 430, 431. t Ibid. pp. 508, 509. § Ibid. p. 652. 
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‘It is idle for you to suppose, that there is no sin in infants, 
upon the ground that sin cannot exist without the will, which is 
not exercised by them. This is correctly said in regard to the 
individual sin of any one, but not in regard to the original con- 
tagion of the first sin.’ * 


But if Dr Beecher’s long familiarity with ‘ approved Calvin- 
istic writers,’ has not introduced him to a single statement of 
the doctrine in question, it could hardly be expected he 
should have discovered it in Augustin. But this Father has 
not only used language which implies it, but has directly as- 
serted it. We may be excused for transcribing from his 
works, in this connexion ; for a quotation from Augustin, whom 
Calvin constantly cites as of the highest authority, is on many 
points as good an exhibition of Calvinism as one from Calvin 
himself. .,He is speaking of an infant who dies under circum- 
stances which render baptism impossible. His opponents, the 
Pelagians, he says, would absolve him, 


—‘and, against the sentence of the Lord, lay open to him the 
kingdom of heaven. But he is not absolved by the apostle, who 
says, ‘‘ by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 
Justly, therefore, is he excluded, by that damnation which per- 
vades the whole mass, from the kingdom of heaven, because he 


was not a Christian, even though he had not the power to be- 
come one.’ t 


So much for Calvin, his master, and one of his ‘ most ap- 
proved’ expositors. How a man ambitious of being consid- 
ered a leader of the Calvinistic party in this country, could 
hazard such assertions as those contained in the note under 
review, it is difficult to imagine. ‘The damnation of infants 
is a doctrine so revolting to all the better feelings of our 
nature, a doctrine so ‘ monstrous,’ to use Dr Beecher’s own 
word, that we do not wonder Calvinists are anxious to have 
it considered a ‘slander’ to charge it upon them or their sys- 
tem; and, if it were a mere remote inference drawn bv their 
opponents from some acknowledged part of their belief, the 
denial of it might be accounted for and excused. But in the 
present instance, it is disavowed in the name of a party, the 
very head of which preached it, and the ‘ most approved’ apos- 


* Ibid. p. 653. 't August. de Nat. et Grat. ¢. viii. 
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tle of which did not hesitate to advance it, and the case is to 
us inexplicable. So would it appear should we proceed no 
further. But it is easy to adduce from ‘approved Calvin- 
istic writers’ of a later date, passages equally in point with 
those already cited from elder writers. Nay, more; such 
passages from eminent men of the party were repeatedly 
quoted in the very heat of the present Unitarian and Calvinis- 
tic controversy, when it is not to be supposed for an instant, or 
by any stretch of charity, they did not meet the eye or the 
ear of him who has ‘ never seen nor heard of any book which 
contained such a sentiment, nor a man, minister or layman, 
who believed or taught it.’ Surely he has seen or heard of 
the Christian Spectator, a monthly periodical published at 
New Haven, and is not unacquainted with the controversy 
between a writer in that work anda writer in the~Christian 
Disciple, once published in Boston. We cannot well doubt, 
that he has also seen an article in the Disciple on the State 
of the Calvinistic Controversy, in which the Spectator’s re- 
marks on Professor Norton’s Views of Calvinism were review- 
ed. He certainly has not been so inattentive to the state of 
parties among us, as to have let those papers escape his notice. 
Why, then, before making the broad assertions of his note, did 
he not ransack public libraries, importune his friends, or take 
whatever means to obtain ‘ sight’ of those rare, but ‘ approved’ 
works, Calvin’s Institutes and Theological Tracts, Edwards 
on Original Sin, ‘T'wiss’s Vindication of the Power of Grace 
and of the Providence of God, and, rarest of all, the West- 
minster Assembly’s Confession ?* works in those papers refer- 
red to and quoted as maintaining the doctrine in question. But, 
as we may have overrated the celebrity of the Unitarian side 
of the controversy, we ask the indulgence of our readers for 
the following extracts. 


‘It is abundantly evident from the preceding passages, [from 
Edwards,| that, according to the Calvinistic system, God hates 
men, and will be their eternal tormentor, in consequence of the 
nature with which they are born. That he hates them not merely 
on account of what will necessarily flow from this nature, but on 
account of the nature itself, is particularly shown by another 


* «In the Westminster Assembly’s Confession, (c. x.) elect infants are spoken 
of in contradistinction from others, which implies that there are others who 
are reprobate.’ Views of Calvinism. Chr. Disc. New Series, vol. iv. p. 257. 
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article of Calvinistic belief, that infants are proper subjects of the 
eternal torments of hell.’ * 


Then follow two of the passages from Calvin, which we 
have given above, and the remark respecting elect infants, 
which stands in our last note. The writer proceeds : 


‘Concerning the case of these poor reprobates, [non-elect in- 
fants,] sinners before being moral agents, some more tender- 
hearted Calvinists have been inclined to believe, that their future 
condition would not be worse than non-existence. But Edwards, 
with proper consistency, gives them up to the full torments of 
hell. 

‘'This former supposition, he says, “to me, appears plainly a 
giving up that grand point of the imputation of Adam’s sin, both 
in whole and in part. For it supposes it to be not right, for God 
to bring any evil ona child of Adam, which is innocent as to 
personal sin, without paying for it, or balancing it with good; so 
that still the state of the child shall be as’ good as could be de- 
manded in justice in case of mere innocence. Which plainly 
supposes that the child is not exposed to any proper punishment 


at all, or is not at all in debt to divine justice, on account of 
Adam’s sin.” ’+ 


Again : 


‘When Unitarians,’ says the reviewer on the State of the 
Calvinistic Controversy, ‘when Unitarians represent Calvinists 
as preaching the doctrine that innumerable infants will be pun- 
ished with eternal damnation, solely on account of original sin, 
without any personal transgressions, it is often said that they 
colour and exaggerate the statement. It is denied, or at least 
disputed, that any Calvinist, of respectable standing, and in his 
sober senses, ever pushed the horrible consequences of his system 
so far. But if any man bas doubts upon this point, we think they 
will be effectually resolved upon reading the following quotations 
from Dr Twiss, Prolocutor of the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, a writer of eminence in his day, and expressly referred 
to by the Conductors of the Christian Spectator as of authority 
in determining what Calvinism was. 

‘« Tn regard to those,” says this writer, ‘“‘ who are condemned 
to eternal death solely on account of Original Sin, their condem- 
nation to eterna] death is the consequence of Adam’s transgres- 
sion alone. But many infants depart this life in Original Sin, 
and consequently are condemned to eternal death on account of 


* New Series, vol. iv. p. 257. 
t ‘ Edwards on Original Sin. Works, vol. vi. p. 462.’ 
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Original Sin alone; therefore, the condemnation of many INFANTS 
to ETERNAL DEATH is the consequence of Adam’s transgression 
solely.” * 

‘*«'The sin of Adam, I confess, was not ours as perpetrated by 
us in our proper persons; but was rather the sin of our nature, 
than of our persons. But we existed even then in the loins of 
Adam, as Levi did in those of Abraham, when the latter paid 
tithes to Melchisedec ; and his sin is made ours by the imputa- 
tion of God; so that it has exposed INNUMERABLE INFANTS 0 DI- 
VINE WRATH, who were guilty of this sin, AND OF No OTHER.” t 


The Reviewer then proceeds : 


‘There; we ask whether any Unitarian ever attempted to col- 
our or ex aggerate a doctrine like this—a doctrine taught in so 
many w ords by the Prolocutor of the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, and by a thousand others—a doctrine, moreover, which 
follows necessarily from the Calvinistic system, and which would 
now be insisted on by all real and consistent Calvinists, if they 
thought their people would bear it. Not that we look upon this 
doctrine as presenting the very worst feature of Calvinism ; for 
why should it be thought a more horrible idea, that God will 
punish innumerable infants with eternal damnation for what they 
cannot help, than that he will punish innumerable adult persons 
with eternal damnation for what they cannot do?’ * * * * 

‘Speaking of the punishment of infants, Dr Twiss is pleased 
to observe: { ‘‘'These judgments of God are tremendous, I con- 
fess, but just; nor are they to be brought before the tribunal of 
human wisdom and justice, nor examined and discussed by the 
rules of our reason and equity. Especially as it is lawful for God 
the Creator to treat a creature, however innocent, (quantumvis im- 
merentem,) in whatever manner he pleases, whether it seem good 
to God to annihilate him, or to inflict upon him any torture what- 
ever.” § 


The principles maintained by Twiss, in the passage quoted 
from him in respect to God’s justice, and its consistency with 
his character to inflict eternal torments upon an innocent being 
whom he has created, exclude still more strongly any ground 
upon which an exception can be made in favor of infants, 
thoroughly depraved as they are, with original sin, so as to 


*<Twissi Vindicie Gratie Potestatis et Providentie Dei. Edit. Secund. 
4to. Amst. 1631. Lib. I. p. 48.’ 


t ‘Ibid. Lib. IYI. p. 21.’ 
t * Ibid.’ 
§ Chris. Disciple, New Series, vol. v. pp. 220, 221. 
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afford any hope that their lot may be better than that of the 
rest of their species. But these are the principles of Cal- 
vin, and have been as broadly maintained by some of the 
most distinguished among his followers as they are by ‘Twiss. 
They seem indeed to be essential to the system. The learned 
Theophilus Gale, the author of a book once very famous, the 
Court of the Gentiles, says : 


‘So great is the Majestie of God, and so Absolute his Do- 
minion, as that he is obnoxious to no Laws, Obligations, or Ties 
from his Creature : this Absolute justice or Dominion regards not 
any qualities or conditions of its object; but God can by virtue 
hereof inflict the highest torments on his innocent Creature, and 
exempt from punishment the most nocent. By this Absolute Jus- 
tice and Dominion God can inflict the greatest torments, even of 
Hel itself, on the most innocent Creature.’ * 


ABsoLuTe justice indeed! And this doctrine has been 
taught by men, and has been received by men; and doctrines 
founded upon it, and which necessarily imply its truth, are 
still eagerly inculcated and greedily received ; and men’s un- 
derstandings have been so debased, their moral sentiments 
lave been so brutified, that they have not had enough sense 
or spirit or knowledge of right and wrong, to lead them to ask 
in what the absolute justice of a Calvinistic God might differ 
from the absolute justice of the Prince of Hell. 

Further ; every one who knows any thing of Calvinism has 
heard of Boston’s Human Nature in its Fourfold State ; one 
of the most popular expositions of its doctrines ever published. 
The edition from which we quote is the thirteenth; and this 
was printed so long ago as the year 1763. Boston says ; 


‘Surely we are not born innocent. These chains of wrath, 
which by nature are upon us, speak us to be born criminals. The 
swaddling-bands wherewith infants are bound hand and foot, as 
soon as they are born, may put us in mind of the cords of wrath, 
with which they are held prisoners, as children of wrath.’ + 


Dr Gill was a Calvinistic Baptist, of high reputation 
among those of his own persuasion, and truly eminent for his 
knowledge of Rabbinical literature. Between the years 
1811 and 1819, the nine quarto volumes of his Commen- 
tary on the Scriptures, were republished in this country, ac- 
companied with strong recommendations from about fifteen 


* Part IV. p. 367. t p. 122. 
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or twenty distinguished Baptist clergymen. This affords 
sufficient proof of his celebrity. In commenting upon Ro- 
mans V. 12, where it is said, that ‘ by one man sin entered 
into the world and death by sin,’ he observes, that the death 
meant, is, 


—‘not only corporeal death, but a spiritual or moral one, man, in 
consequence of this, becoming dead in sin, deprived of righteous- 
ness, and averse and impotent to all that is good; and also an 
eternal death, to which he is liable, for the wages of sin ts death ; 
even eternal death.’ 


Having thus explained, in consistency with many other 
Calvinistic writers, what is meant by death in the passage 
commented upon, he thus gives his view of the sense of vs. 
[4. * Death reigned from “Adam to Moses even over them 
who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression.’ 

‘Death,’ says he, ‘is represented as a king.,——‘ The subjects of 
his government were not only adult persons, who had been guilty 
of many actual transgressions; but he retgned even over them who 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. 'This 
does not exclude the dominion of death over such as had sinned 
after the likeness of Adam, but rather confirms its power over 
them; nor does it intend adult Gentiles; who did not sin in the 
same manner, nor against the same law, as Adam did; But iT 
DESIGNS INFANTS, not yet guilty of actual sin; and therefore 
since death reigns over them, who only holds and exercises his 
dominion by virtue of sin, it follows, that they must have original 
sin in them; the guilt of Adam’s transgression must be imputed 
to them, and the corruption of nature, from him, derived unto 
them, or it could not reign over them.’ 


It is evidently the purpose of Gill to exclude any humane 
evasion of the force of these texts, which, according to him, 
teach that death, eternal death, reigns over infants, guilty and 
corrupt, as they are, through Adam’s transgression. 

In commenting upon Ps aie id, 5.. § Behold, I was shapen 
in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me ;” he says: 


‘ Hence we learn the earliness of the corruption of nature.’— 
‘ And this corruption of nature is the fountain, source, and spring 
of all sin, secret and open, private and public ; and is mentioned 
here not as an extenuation of David’s actual transgressions, but 
as an aggravation of them; he having been, from his conception 
and formation, nothing but a mass of sin, alump of iniquity ; and, 
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in his evangelical repentance for them, he is led to take notice of 


and mourn over the corruption of his nature from whence they 
arose.’ 


The corruption of human nature, then, makes each of us, 
as soon as born, or rather before we are born, a mass of sin 
and lump of iniquity. Christ said ; ‘ suffer little children to 
come unto me; for the kingdom of heaven is composed of 
those like them.’ But whatever may have been the doctrine 
of our Saviour, there can be no doubt of the opinion of Dr 
Gill, that such ‘ masses of sin and lumps of iniquity,’ as new- 
born infants, are fit only for hell. The followng extract is 
taken from his Body of Divinity, vol. iii. p. 488. 


‘Others are of opinion, that such as die without actual sin, and 
are only guilty of original sin, shall only suffer the former, [the 
punishment of loss,] but not the latter, [the punishment of sense. ] 
But as the scriptures say little of the case of such, it becomes us 
to say little also, and leave it to the wise and just Disposer of all 
things: yet if eternal death is the demerit of original sin, it is 
not easy to say how there can be one sort of punishment without 
the other; where there is a loss, there will be a sense of it, or 
else it is no punishment ; and a sense of it will give pain ; though 
as there are degrees of punishment of sin, as will be seen anon, it 
is reasonable to believe, the punishment of such will be compara- 
tively a milder one, as Augustin expresses it; no doubt there 
were many such among the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
when those cities were destroyed; and yet the apostle says of 
them in general, that they were suffering the vengeance of eter- 
nal fire, Jude verse 7.’ 


In the Connecticut School of Calvinistic Divines, to which 
Dr Beecher belongs, after Edwards, one of the most distin- 
guished teachers is Bellamy. Edwards was his intimate 
friend and wrote a preface to his principal work, in which he 
commends it, among other things, for ‘ manifesting the mutual 
dependance of the various parts of the true scheme of religion.’ 
We have already given an extract from Edwards directly 
and completely to our purpose, and, if the Christian Spec- 
tator may be believed, his authority alone is perhaps suffi- 
cient to decide the point at issue; in so high repute is he, as 
an orthodox man and a Calvinist. But we have another 
reason for preferring to occupy the little space we have yet 
to spare, with citations from Bellamy rather than from Ed- 
wards. The edition of his collected works published in 1811, 
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is put forth with ‘ Recommendations,’ * with a list of names at- 
tached to them, which wants only those of Dr Beecher and 
one or two more, to carry with it the whole weight of the Or- 
thodox party of the present day. But Bellamy, certainly an 
‘approved writer,’ maintained, as we mean to show, the doc- 
trine of infant damnation ; Dr Beecher, therefore, ‘ never saw 
nor heard’ of his works. But be that as it may ; in his work 
entitled ‘True Religion Delineated,’ this writer says : 


‘It is plain and evident from facts, that Adam was considered 
and dealt with under the capacity of a public head, and that 
death natural, spiritual, and eternal were included in the threat- 
ening; for all his posterity are evidently dealt with just as if that 
had been the case. They are born spiritually dead, as has been 
proved in the former discourse. They are evidently liable to 
natural death, as soon as they are born. And if they die and go 
into eternity with their native temper, they must necessarily be 
miserable.’-—‘ God must necessarily look upon them with everlast- 
ing abhorrence.’ t 


Every one must perceive that the following passage bears 
closely upon the subject before us; but we quote it princi- 
pally because it is short, and because it is in itself so striking. 


‘So that, to a demonstration, God’s thoughts of mercy towards 
a guilty, undone world, did not in any measure take their rise 
from any notion that mankind had been hardly dealt with, or that 
it would be any thing like cruelty and unmercifulness, to damn 
the whole world for Adam’s first sin.’ t 


Afterwards he says ; 


‘ Mankind were, by their fall, brought into a state of being in- 
finitely worse than not to be. ‘The damned in hell no doubt are 


* The first recommendation is introduced as follows :—‘ The character and 
writings of Dr BELLAMy, have been deservedly held in high estimation by 
the Churches in New England, and by many friends of Evangelical truth in 
other parts of the Christian world. His ability to illustrate the truths of the 
Gospel, and to trace them through all their connexions and dependencies, and 
to impress them on the conscience and heart, has been possessed by few. We 
consider him as one of the most distinguished and useful writers of the age.’ 

Signed by ‘JoHn RopcGers, D. D. New York, Samuet MILLER, 
D. D. do., BeEnsAmMIN TRUMBULL, D. D. North Haven, JEpEpIAH MorskE, 
D. D. Charlestown, AzeL Backus, D. D. Bethlehem, JAmes P. WiLson, 
D. D. Philadelphia, Epwarp D. Grirrin, D. D. Professor of Pulpit Elo- 
quence in Andover College, Moses Sruarrt, Professor of Biblical Literature 
in do., Leonarp Woops, Professor of Theology in do., Rev. ASAHEL 
Hooxenr, late Pastor of the Church in Goshen, (Conn.) Rev. JAmges Ricu- 
ARDs, Pastor of the Church in Newark, (N. J.) ’ 


+ Bellamy’s Works, vol. i. p. 312. t Ibid. p. 321. 
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in such a state, else their punishment would not be infinite; as 
justice requires it should be. But mankind by the fall were 
brought into a state, for substance, as bad as that which the dam- 
ned are in. For the damned undergo nothing in hell, but what, 

by the constitution with Adam, and “the law of nature, all man- 
kind were and would have been, for substance, exposed unto, if 
mere grace had not prevented.’ * 


In a note on this passage, he observes; ‘ For substance, I 
say, because it must be remembered that the superadded pun- 
ishment inflicted upon any in hell, for despising the gospel, 
must be left out of the account.’ By superadded punish- 
ment, he means that which is superadded to what we deserve 
on account of Adam’s sin. 

This being the case, he anticipates and states the objection ; 
‘ But if mankind are thus, by nature, children of wrath in a 
state of being worse than not to be, and, even after all that 
Christ has done, are in themselves thus utterly undone, how 
can men have a heart to propagate their kind?’ A part of 
his answer is this; 


‘As to godly parents, they have such a spirit of love to God, 
and resignation to his will, and such an approbation of his dis- 
pensations towards mankind, and sucha liking to his whole scheme 
of government, that they are content that God should govern the 
world as he does ; and that he should have subjects to govern ; and 
that themselves and their posterity should be under ‘him, and at 
his disposal. Nor are they without hopes of mercy for their chil- 
dren, from sovereign grace through Christ, while they do, through 
him, "devote and give ‘them up to God, and bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. ’ And thus they quiet them- 
selves as to their souls.’ ¢ 


The meaning of the writer evidently is, that if children are 
baptized and BrouGHT UP in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, there are some hopes of mercy for them; godly 
parents may be ‘ not without hopes.’ As respects other chil- 
dren, the children of such as are not godly parents, and es- 
pecially those children who die as infants, Bellamy suggests 
none whatever. He does not intimate a possibility that they 
may escape everlasting torments. 

We will give but one more passage, from another work of 


* Beliamy’s Work, vol. i. p. 333. } Ibid. p. 336. 
VOL. IV.—NO. V. 57 
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the same author, ‘ An Essay on the Nature and Glory of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.’ It is as follows : 


‘It was at God’s sovereign election,—to give every child of 
Adam, born in a christian land, opportunity by living, to hear the 
glad tidings, or only to grant this to some, while others die in in- 
fancy and never hear. Those who die in infancy, may as justly 
be held under law in the next world, as those that live may in 
this. God is under no more obligations to save those that die, 
than he is to save those that live; to grant the regenerating in- 
fluences of his spirit to them, than he is to these.’ * 


After these passages, no one can doubt that Bellamy held 
the doctrine of the damnation of infants. The only question 
is, whether he did not believe that all infants, who die before 
they are capable of hearing the gospel, must fall into this 
state. ‘To us the latter doctrine seems strongly implied ; and 
to us it seems also necessarily to follow from the main doc- 
trines of Calvinism, though a contrary doctrine respecting a 
portion of infants who are elect, is found in some Calvinistic 
creeds and writers. 


But we must have exhausted our readers’ patience, and 
shall pursue our revolting task no further. Yet when we 
look back upon what we have done, and before us at the mass 
of materials not yet used, our work seems but begun. For 
the public, we doubt not we have said enough to establish the 
positions from which we started; and for Dr Beecher, we 
think he must be satisfied too. At least should he continue 
to be ‘ conversant with the most approved Calvinistic writers,’ 
we hope he will yet live to find a book containing that ‘ mon- 
strous doctrine,’ which he himself doubtless does not believe, 
but which if he does not believe, he is neither a consistent 
Calvinist, nor, in the judgment of such men as we have quo- 
ted, an approved expositor of Calvinism. Even those Cal- 
vinists called moderate, do not pretend to be so wise beyond 
what they think written, as to pronounce a decided opinion on 
this subject. ‘They express a hope, but have no assurance ; 
they earnestly wish, but do not with complete confidence ex- 
pect, that the doom of infants, for Adam’s sin, may be less 
dreadful than the fires of hell, or that they may be found 


* Bellamy’s Work, vol. ii. pp. 369, 370. 
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actual heirs of the kingdom. They are too sure of their 
native total depravity, have too much regard for absolute jus- 
tice, and too much respect for the honor and glory of their 
God, to dare to do more. Dr Emmons, a Calvinist sut gene- 
ris, ne such hopes only for Christian infants ; but for Jewish, 
Heathen, Mahometan, Deistical, Unitarian* infants, he does 
not tell us he has more encouragement than for their parents, 
all of whom he ‘ turns into hell’ without mercy. Now if Dr 
Beecher had merely told us he thought the doctrine of infant 
damnation a false one, that Ae did not believe it, and that 
they who say he does believe it bear false witness against their 
neighbour, our remarks and citations would have been spared. 
But to deny it in the name of a party, whose most accredited 
organ he would fain be considered ; to deny it in the name 
of the most approved writers of that party, who expressly 
state it, and, in some instances, seem almost to think it a 
‘slander’ to be said not to hold it; and for him impudently 
to accuse those who, with us, charge it upon those writers 
and their system, of a breach of one of the commandments 
of their God; this, has rendered it our bounden duty to 
appear in selfdefence, and to exhibit in its naked horrors a 
system, whose real character is industriously kept from public 
view, lest the people should not be able to bear it. 

With regard to the horrible aggravations with which some 
Calvinists have been said to set forth the eternal torments of 
infants, such as ‘ that hell is doubtless paved with their bones,’ 
we have little to say. Such language and worse, has been 
reported of Whitefield’s earlier preaching in this country, and 
of the preaching of some living ministers, on such testimony 
as we can reject only because of our reluctance to admit the 
possibility of the fact. Let any one, however, look at the 
elaborate pictures of the torments of hell drawn by Boston or 
Edwards, and he will hardly think it would add to their hor- 
rors, to behold among the writhing millions of the repro- 
bate damned, the body of an infant ‘ever burning but never 
consumed.’ Edwards, by the way, seems to have taken 
particular delight in exhibitions of the kind, and thus to have 

* By mere nominal Christians, those who ‘deny many, if not all the pecu- 
liar and fundamental doctrines of the gospel,’ who can doubt that Dr Emmons 
means Unitarians? It is the cant of the day. See his Sermon on the Hope- 


less State of the Heathen, in the volume published at Providence, R. I. 1825, 
p. 45 et alibi. 
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enjoyed an antepast of his own heaven, the happiness of which 
he represents as by the sight of them increased and partaken 
of with a livelier relish. 

Such is Calvinism pushed to consequences, which not its 
enemies only, but its ablest and most approved supporters 
have themselves expressly stated and enforced. Yet to say 

Dr Beecher tells us, is ‘to propagate a slander.’ But 
the evidence we have brought forward, (and we have more 
of it, if needed,) when compared with his assertions and 
charges, presents a case, which, as we said in the beginning, 
most seriously affects his character. His assertions are of such 
a nature; the charges he brings against others are so grave 
and advanced with such appearance of deliberation, that any 
equivocation, any paltering with a double sense, ought to be 
presumed utterly out of the question. We have therefore 
taken his note in its plain and obvious meaning, and shall be 
at no pains to hunt for quibbles, or barely possible interpreta- 
tions. This plain and obvious meaning is this; that the 
doctrine of infant damnation is no part of the Calvinistic 
scheme, and has not been maintained in any respectable 
Calvinistic book, which Dr Beecher may reasonably be sup- 


posed to have seen or heard of, though he has been for thirty 
years conversant with Calvinistic writers the most approved. 
It is for every reader, after examining the evidence now be- 
fore him, to form his own opinion of Dr Beecher and of Dr 
Beecher’s assertions. 





Notices of Mecent Publications. 


24. Is this Religion? Or a Page from the Book of the World. By the Author 
of ‘May You Like It.’ First American from the London Edition. 
Georgetown, D. C., James Thomas, 1827. 12mo. pp. 240. 


Wnuo the author of ‘May You Like It’ is, we do not know; 
but we can assure him that we like his present volume very well, 
and have set him down as a sensible, interesting, and, when he 
pleases to be, pathetic writer, and a judicious, pious man. He 
has done, what we presume to be a difficult thing; he has written 
a religious novel without rancor and without cant. This we pre- 
sume to be a difficult thing, because we hardly ever read a reli- 
gious novel yet, which did not either tire us to death with its 
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prosing, or offend us by its narrowness of spirit, or, once in every 
ten pages at least, sicken us with its affectation and whining. 
The author of one of this species of novels must, in the first 
place, write a good novel ; good as a composition, good according 
to the standard by which we judge all other novels; and in the 
next place he must know and feel what true religion is; he 
must have charity; he must beware of confining all excellences 
to the limits of his own party, and above all he must bring to the 
task a most especial share of good sense, and that rarest of all 
good sense which is not overcome and stifled by sectarian preju- 
dices and partialities. For there is no more obvious truth, con- 
cerning human character, than that a person may be very sensible 
in all the common concerns of life, and yet almost, if not quite, 
beside himself, or behind himself, on the subject of religion ; 
lucid in every other respect, crazy in this. 

We took up this volume with the expectation of laying it down 
again after reading half a page; but we read it through; and 
perhaps we think more highly of it than it deserves, because it 
pleasantly disappointed us. But we can venture to affirm that it 
abounds in excellent remarks, lessons of practical piety, pretty 
descriptions of English scenery, and that it contains some enter- 
taining, and we suppose correct exhibitions of high life at the 
universities. ‘The book is so small, that the characters in it are 
but sketches, rather than full portraits, and on this account its 
perusal leaves no very strong and decided impression on the 
mind ; but it promises well, and if its author will write another 
religious novel, and give himself seriously to the work, we have 
no doubt that he will secure himself in the favor of the public. 

It may be thought that the few words which we have said in 
approbation of this writer, have been dictated by our Unitarian 
predilections. But we are certain that this is not the case, be- 
cause, if his book itself has not widely misled us, he is a sincere 
member of the Church of England. 


25. The National Reader; a Selection of Exercises in Reading and Speaking, 
designed to fill the Same Place in the Schools of the United States, 
that is held in those of Great Britain by the Compilations of Murray, 
Scott, Enfield, Mylius, Thompson, Ewing, and Others. By John 
Pierpont, Compiler of the American First Class Book. Boston, Hil- 
liard, Gray, Little & Wilkins, 1827. 12mo. pp. 276. 


‘Tuts is one more added to the many fine selections for schools, 
which have been published within a few years. If the great im- 
provement in this department of books, is any just indication of 
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the improvement in education itself, and the other departments are 
advancing in any thing like an equal proportion, there is indeed 
reason for congratulation on the state of our schools. The pre- 
sent Selection is preferable in many respects to the First Class 
Book of the same compiler. The National Reader contains 
a suitable proportion of extracts from our own writers, both in 
poetry and prose, and is manly enough not to think it anti-na- 
tional to borrow from the stores of England. We do not know 
that a better book of the kind could be made; and only add our 
regret that the compiler, in admitting, very properly, a few pieces 
of his own, should not have been as just to his own fame as to 
that of others, and given examples only of his best. 


26. My Early Days; by Walter Ferguson, Esq. Boston, Hale’s Press, 1827. 
18mo. pp. 148. 


We have seldom seen a book in which so much beauty of 
style and sentiment are united, as in this little volume. All its 
charm consists in its being the simple reflection of nature from 
a pious and poetic mind; and we heartily rejoice that a love of 
her quiet, unobtrusive beauties, should, in any instance, take place 
of that taste for intense and bewildered excitement, which has 
been so fashionable. ‘My Early Days’ has afforded a strong 
hope of such a change in public taste ; for it has found a sure pas- 
sage to every heart. All acknowledge its delightful influence ; 
and we would inquire whether this increasing love of tranquil 
beauty may not be, in a great measure, attributed to the com- 
parative simplicity and purity of religious faith, which character- 
izes modern times? If the mild spirit of the gospel is habitually 
with us, surely it will leave its impress on our literature, and 
form even our intellectual tastes after its own guileless model. 
Piety is not a thing to be set apart from the interesting pursuits 
of learning, any more than it is to be separated from the virtues 
of domestic life. Genius breathing the life giving power of reli- 
gion, will take a more permanent hold of the human mind, than 
it can ever do in all the might of eccentricity ; for its power will 
then be founded in nature and in truth. 

Walter Ferguson certainly possesses this power in no common 
degree. His style has the simplicity of childhood, and its witch- 
ery too; and over the whole is thrown such a celestial spirit, 
such delicate shadings of perception, that every heart which 
knows how to thrill with delight at an infant’s smile, or the 
delicious tones of low breathed music, must love it. Some may 
think the sentiments and style too simple; but we agree with the 
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writer, where he says, ‘I despise the man, who can think lightly 
of his early days.’-—‘ The pranks and plans of infancy, are the airy 
effervescence of uncalculating single-heartedness. ‘They are 
shed from the young spirit’s beauty, like the sweet perfume of a 
flower.’—pp. 66, 67. 

The description of Gerald Fitz-Maurice has the peculiar soft- 
ness and sweetness which characterize ‘ Lights and Shadows,’ 
and ‘ Margaret Lindsey.’ 


‘ He was made to win all hearts. He had at this time passed his fourteenth 
year, and was of a height rather rare at his age. He inherited the black 
sparkling eyes of his father, but they were large and laughing with good humor. 
His brow was a pencilled line of jet, without the perverse trick of flexibility. 
His lips resembled a parted cherry. The color on his cheeks was so pure and 
pellucid, that you could have almost fancied the cunning hand of Nature had 
inserted rose leaves under his transparent skin. The glossy curls of his raven 
hair clustered on his neck ; and he might even have been pronounced girlish 
and effeminate, had not his healthful form and exuberant animal spirits, keep- 
ing him constantly in quest of exercise, added a warm tinge of brown to the 
natural hues of his eloquent countenance.’—pp. 85, 86. 


How much tenderness there is in Walter’s description of his 
mother’s illness, which he noticed with all the unconsciousness 
of boyhood. 


‘ My mother’s whole frame trembled.—She leaned her head faintingly on 
my father’s shoulder. He kissed her wan cheek as tenderly as he had done 
when it shone in its first bloom, when the white and the red rose held a divided 
empire over it. My sister was on his knee, and I by his side. He folded us 
closely to his bosom. Though he spoke not, his lips moved as in speech. 
‘What ails thee, father?’ There was no reply. He shunned my childish 
glance of inquisition, inclining his head towards the window, as if to note the 
aspect of the morning sky. In the heavens there was one clear blue spot. 
It looked like an opening, through which the parted soul might wing its way to 
bliss. My father’s eye was rivetted upon it. I noted the expression of his coun- 
tenance well, and I remember it perfectly. I did not then understand its 
meaning ; but I am no stranger to itnow. What heart will ask me to ex- 
plain it ?’—pp. 51, 52. 

There is exquisite beauty in the following description of his 
desolate father. 

‘With him life was endured, but not enjoyed. His eye was fixed on 
something beyond its precincts; and the mournful melody of his touching 
tones came on the ear, like echoes from the hollow cells that the dropping 
of a constant grief wears in a breaking heart.’—p. 139. 

But there would be no end to beautiful quotations, were we to 
transcribe all that comes home to our feelings. ‘Ihe poetry 
breathes the same pure, bland spirit as the prose. The lines 
accompanying a Mother’s Gift of a bible to her son, have uncom- 
mon merit. We hope this little volume will be extensively read, 
for it cannot fail to do good to any mind open to religious influ- 
ences. 
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27. A Collection of Facts and Documents relating to Ecclesiastical Affairs in 
Groton, Mass. occasioned by the Publication of ‘ The Result of an Ec- 
clesiastical Council convened at Groton, Massachusetts, July 17, 1826,’ 
and intended to correct Misstatements made, and supply material 
Facts suppressed by the Authors of the Result. Boston, Press of the 
Christian Examiner, 1827. 8vo. pp. 44. 


We hope this pamphlet will be widely circulated and read. 
The documents on the part of the society in Groton are written 
with great clearness, force, and propriety. They discover a de- 
gree of ability which would not disgrace an official paper on the 
most important subject. ‘They afford a striking example of the 
sterling good sense, the information, and right principles, which are 
spread “throughout our community. As regards the well known 
Result of the Council at Groton, this pamphlet shows, that if its 
author or authors intended to give a fair statement of facts, they 
are to be commiserated for their want of skill in executing so 
laudable a design. 


28. Dunallan; or, Know what you Judge. By the Author of ‘The De- 
cision,’ ‘Father Clement,’ &c. &c. Boston, 1827. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 311, 288. 


Tuis is a religious novel, containing an equal mixture of high 
romance and high Calvinism. The plot i is In some respects quite 
original, and in some as extrav agant as the most inveterate novel 
readers could desire. We should be pleased to know whether 
those who, with Dr Miller, forbid all novel reading, will approve 
of works like this. ‘There are passages in it of power and beauty, 
and some affecting representations of religious principle and 
character, which may be read with pleasure and profit by any 
one. It is indeed well written and in many respects well con- 
ceived. But besides the too near approach to the commonplaces 
of ordinary fiction, there is too great a mixture of erroneous doc- 
trine and false views of life, to render it a very salutary work. 
We could not recommend either the essence of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, or the essence of circulating libraries by itself; much 
less when united in one compound. 


29. An Epitome of History, with Historical and Chronological Charts. By 
J. E. Worcester. Cambridge, Hilliard & Brown, 18mo. pp. 130. 


WE have several times had occasion to notice the works of the 
indefatigable author of this little schoolbook, and have always 
done it with pleasure. Inall his previous publications, as well as 
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the present, there is much to praise and little to find fault with. Itis 
rarely the case that a person of such extensive acquirements and 
good taste, is engaged in the humble, but most respectable office 
of providing suitable books for children, and in every instance of 
his labors, we think Mr Worcester has made a valuable accession 
to the small stock of them. His object in this has been to furnish 
a cheap book to supply what he justly looks upon as a deficiency in 
the course of studies pursued at the common schools. He has 
therefore made this abstract of his larger work, the ‘ Elements of 
History, Ancient and Modern.’ In the Preface he says : 

‘ This work has been made concise, in order that it might be adapted to the 
wants of such as have not heretofore been accustomed to attend to the subject 
while at school, and that the expense might be so small as to place it within 
the reach of all classes. But though the plan is concise, it is comprehensive ; 
and the Book, together with the Atlas, will be found to contain much impor- 
tant historical information, and will give the pupil a general view of the rise, 
progress, revolutions, decline, and fall of the principal states and empires, and 
furnish him with a connected series of many of the most interesting events, 
from the remotest ages to the present time.’—p. iv. 

The use of the Charts which accompany this Epitome will render 
the study of history much more easy and interesting to beginners 
than it could be without them. They are very simple, and ar- 
ranged so as to be understood without difficulty by the youngest 
who will be set tostudy them. The facts and events are selected 
with very good judgment, and are of such importance, particular- 
ly those in the Chart of American History, that every child and 
especially every American child, ought to be made familiar with 
them. Let any one examine this Chart, and we think he will not 
hesitate to say that the study of these or similar charts of history 
might be introduced with advantage into schools of any grade 
whatever. 

The style of the performance is distinguished for neatness, 
clearness, and absence of all affectation; qualities unfortunately 
very rare in books written with a similar. purpose. 

Nearly a third part of the volume is devoted to the history of 
the United States; and the author has shown his usual judg- 
ment in giving an account of recent events, not in the least dis- 
torted by party views in politics or religion. This excellence is 
still more rare than purity of style, and apparently of far more 
difficult attamment. ‘The manner in which he speaks of battles 
and victories is not less to be commended. He records them 
merely as historical facts; without indulging either in ill timed 
lamentations on the horrors and wickedness of war, or savage 
exultations over the numbers of killed and wounded in the ranks 
of an enemy. 

It might be objected, perhaps, that an abstract of this kind 
cannot be very interesting to children; and this is undoubtedly 
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true. But the nature of the work does not admit of the minute 
and circumstantial descriptions, which are essential to an inter- 
esting narrative. It furnishes a store of facts. ‘The beautifully 
told stories found in the Juvenile Miscellany, may be employed to 
give an interest to many of those relating to American History, 
and from the same source we may hope for more of those sketches 
of revolutionary worthies, which never fail to recommend the 
history of the times in which they lived to the attention of Amer- 
ican children. With such preparation, the Epitome will be very 
interesting and easily remembered. 


30. A Letter to the Trinitarian Congregational Church in Waltham, Mass. 
By a Layman. Boston, Bowles and Dearborn, 1827. 12mo. pp. 20. 

‘T'uis Letter is a commentary upon the creed of the church in 
Waltham, which is perhaps a fair representative of the creeds of 
Orthodox churches generally. Although from its title it would 
seem to possess only a local value, it may therefore be read with 
advantage by all who wish thoroughly to understand what Ortho- 
doxy is, and what they are virtually as well as explicitly called 
upon to believe when they embrace the Orthodox faith. It is 
written with great plainness and with great force, and if its title- 
page does not keep it from general circulation, we doubt not it 
will be found a most useful tract. 








Lute lligeswce, 


Spirit of Orthodoxy.—The Boston Recorder and Telegraph, 
a newspaper devoted to the cause of Orthodoxy, so called, ex- 
hibits a shamelessness of assertion and an indifference as to the 
choice of means for effecting its purposes, not surpassed by any 
the most profligate political print. In proof of this we might 
quote its statements respecting Harvard University, or indiscrim- 
inately from any of its columns in which Unitarians or Unitari- 
anism is spoken of. We fix upon the following, only because it 
was inclosed to us, and recommended to the Examiner’s casti- 
gation. We reprint it word for word as it stood in that religious 
paper, and leave it to find its castigation, where it will be sure 
to meet it ;—in the breast of every honest man in this community. 

*UNITARIANS. 


‘From the (Providence) Telescope and Miscellany, and the (Boston) Univer- 
salist Magazine. 


‘A Letter from a Gentleman in Mass. to his friend in Conn. 


‘Dear Sir,—Yours containing several questions touching the 
opinions and practices of the Unitarians, and their clergymen in 
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Massachusetts, has been received. I will endeavor to answer 
these inquiries with the same frankness with which they were 
made. But I will so far deviate from your arrangement as to 
notice your last interrogation first. You say you will conclude 
by proposing one question more, and then subjoin—What do 
they generally believe and preach relative to the final state of the 
wicked? 'This question shows that you are totally unacquainted 
with that sect. For the question you call one is probably two. 
For they generally believe one thing and preach another. For 
the most part they believe in Universal Salvation, as may be seen 
by some of their own writings. In fact many of them have no 
hesitancy in declaring in confidence, to some of their friends, 
that they believe in the ‘ restitution of all things,” though they 
give them a solemn charge not to divulge it. They are, however, 
greatly divided on this as well as on every other doctrine. As to 
what they preach—this part of the question may be subdivided. 
For at one time they preach one thing, and at another time an- 
other. They generally preach Universalism in principle, that is, 
they contend for principles which lead directly to that result. 
But in the same discourse they contend for endless misery; that 
is, they use language which is generally used, and quote scripture 
which is generally quoted by the advocates of endless misery ; 
and this is done with the perfect knowledge that their hearers 
will generally understand them as teaching that doctrine. Con- 
sequently most of their people, think them to be believers in 
eternal punishment. Having sufficiently noticed this, I will now 
take up your questions in their proper order. 

£1. Do the Unitarians increase ? 

‘They do; in some parts of the Commonwealth they have be- 
come quite numerous and popular; so that gentlemen who have 
no religion at all, but an unconquerable thirst for popularity, gen- 
erally call themselves Unitarians. This you must know greatly 
augments their numbers. ‘Their preachers are frequently intro- 
duced into a town on the decease or dismission of their former 
ministers, under the denomination of liberal men ; and they have 
not unfrequently obtained a settlement where not one in ten of 
their hearers ever mistrusted that they were different in senti- 
ment from those they heard heretofore. 

‘2. Are their clergymen liberal in their exchanges and intercourse 
with other denominations ? 

‘This depends entirely upon circumstances. Where they are 
the minority, they are very liberal at least in words. But where 
they are the majority, their tone is changed, and they are quite 
as illiberal as the Calvinists. However, they will generally 
exchange with Calvinists; nay, they complain most bitterly 
whenever the Calvinists refuse to exchange with them. But let 
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a Baptist, Methodist, or Universalist propose an exchange with 
them, and they will spurn the idea at once. Or let any other de- 
nomination ask the privilege of their desks, and they will most as- 
suredly meet with a denial. Some of the more liberal, however, 
will express an entire willingness on their part, but are fearful 
that it will disturb their pe ople ; ; and then will set themselves im- 
mediately at work to prejudice their people against such a 
measure. 

‘3. What are their views relative to inspiration? 

‘ This question admits of a variety of answers. They believe in 
all degrees of inspiration from the most full and perfect down to 
nothing at all. Some believe that the sacred writers are inspired 
by one thing, and some by another. 

‘4. On what ground do they rest salvation ? 

‘On the works of the creature. But here it must be particu- 
larly understood that the works on which they rely, are none of 
your homespun, every day acts of goodness, but works of a more 
learned, philosophical kind; works of so sublime and refined a 
nature that not one in ten thousand can ever perform them. So 
that upon the whole it is not probable, that there will be half so 
many saved on their system as there is on the common doctrine 
of election and reprobation. 

£5. Are they zealous in their public ministry ? 

‘ No, they are generally stoics. ‘The zeal they do possess is 
generally the zeal of a statesman, and is displayed in the tempo- 
ral management of their parishes. 

°6. Ls Unitarianism now what it was ten years ago ? 

‘No, it varies according to the state of public sentiment. Ca- 
melion-like it conforms to every thing it touches, so as to suit the 
fee lings of the people. 

“7. Are their cler cymen at this day leading their people into any 
new doctrine ? 

‘This inquiry shews your entire ignorance of the sect. You 
will perceive by the answer last given, that the people lead them, 
and not they the people. ‘The people ‘lead the race, and the cler- 
gymen follow close in the rear. In fine, you will find them at all 
times treading close upon the heels of public opinion. 

*8. Are they pious and practical Christians ? 

‘ This question is of too delicate a nature to receive an answer. 
They are, however, generally men of good moral characters. As 
to their piety and sincerity, God, and not man, is their judge. 

‘1 have now attended to all your inquiries, and have given you 
the result of my experience and observation. If you have any 
doubts relative to the truth of my statements, come to Massachu- 
setts and spend a few weeks, and you will return satisfied. 
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Should you have any other i inquiries to propose hereafter, they shall 
be attended to, so long as [ remain yours in esteem, Puasea’ 


The course taken by some of the most noted Orthodox publi- 
cations, has of /ate been such that we fear we shall be often called 
upon to republish articles like that above, which, as exhibitions 
of the spirit of Orthodoxy, are by far too important materials for 
the religious history of the times to be accessible only to one class 
of readers. 


American Unitarian Association —The Executive Committee 
of this Association have lately taken measures to increase the 
number of its Auxiliaries, and, we are happy to say, with most en- 
couraging success. They have a large supply of new tracts on 
hand which they only want funds to enable them to publish forth- 
with. We sincerely hope that their exertions will before long 
result in the establishment of an Auxiliary in every Unitarian soci- 
ety in the country, which, with very little inconvenience or ex- 
pense to individuals, would be the means of effecting incalculable 
good. 


Dedication at Framingham.—The new church erected for the 
‘Saxonville Parish’ in Framingham, was dedicated to the service 
of the One God, on Thursday, September 20th. Rev. Mr Young 
of Boston, offered an introductory prayer and read appropriate se- 
lections from the Scriptures. Rev. Mr Francis of Watertown, 
offered the prayer of dedication, and Rev. Mr Ware of Boston, 
delivered a sermon, on the value of the institution of public wor- 
ship to the community and to individuals, from Revelation xxi. 
22,‘ And I saw no temple therein. —The Christian Register of 
September 29th, contains an interesting abstract of the sermon, 
for which we regret we have no room. ‘ We are glad,’ says the 
editor of that paper, ‘to see the proprietors of our manufacturing 
establishments attending thus early to the moral and religious in- 
struction of the people employed in them ;’—a course in which 
they will doubtless find their account in a merely worldly view, 
but which the character of New England assures us has its ori- 
gin in an enlightened respect for religious institutions, and a con- 
scientious regard to the obligations of religious duty. 


Dedication at Stow.—A new church for the parish in Stow, 
was, on Monday, October Ist, dedicated to the worship of 
the One Living and True God, with the usual religious services. 
Rev. Dr Ripley of Concord, offered the dedicatory prayer, Rev. 
Dr Thayer of Lancaster, delivered a sermon from Exodus xii. 
26.—* What mean ye by this service?’—and Rev. Mr Allen of 
Bolton offered the concluding prayer. 
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Dedication at Augusta, Me—The church erected for the 
new Unitarian society in this flourishing town was dedicated to 
the worship of ‘the One Living and True God, and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of his Son,’ on Thursday, October the 18th, 
with the following religious exercises : an introductory prayer by 
Rev. Dr Packard of Wiscasset; a dedicatory prayer by Rev. Dr 
Nichols of Portland; a sermon by Rev. Mr Lamson of Dedham, 
Mass., and a concluding prayer by Rev. Mr Brimblecom of Nor- 
ridgewock. Mr Lamson’s sermon was from Ephesians ii. 20th.— 
‘And are built upon the foundation of the prophets and apos- 
tles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.’ As we 
understand the sermon is to be published by the society, we regret 
the less our inability at present to give a more particular notice 
of the performance or the occasion. 


Ordination at Kennebunk, Me.—Mr George W. Wells, from 
the Theological School in Cambridge, was on the 24th of Octo- 
ber ordained as colleague pastor of the first Congregational 
Church and Society in Kennebunk, (Me) of which the Rev. Mr 
Fletcher has been for many years the minister. The services 
were performed by Rev. Mr Frothingham of Boston, who offered 
the introductory prayer; Rev. Mr Barrett, of Boston, who read 
select portions of the scriptures ; Rev. Dr Lowell, of Boston, who 
preached the sermon; Rev. President Kirkland, of the Univer- 
sity, who made the ordaining prayer; Rev. Dr Nichols, of Port- 
land, who gave the charge ; Rev. Mr Ripley, of Boston, who 
presented the right hand of fellowship ; ; Rev. Mr Ware, of Bos- 
ton, who addressed the church and society ; and Rev. Dr Par- 
ker, of Portsmouth, who a the concluding prayer. Dr 
Lowell’s text was Romans viii. 9; ‘If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of hic? The sermon was in the 
preacher’s usual style, sententious, glowing, and impressive. 
The other performances sustained the reputation of the gentle- 
men engaged in them. It was peculiarly gratifying to find the 
venerable President so far recovered from a severe illness as to offi- 
ciate on the occasion in his accustomed happy manner. ‘There 
was a novelty and appropriateness in Dr Nichols’ Address, which 
deserves uncommon praise, and the truly noble spirit evinced, 
by the senior pastor, Mr Fletcher, through all the proceedings, 
some of which might be deemed embarrassing, was acknow- 
ledged and felt by those who witnessed it. The ev ening was hap- 
pily and profitably spent by a numerous congregation, in listening 
to an able defence of Unitarianism in a discourse before the 
County Association Auxiliary to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, by Rev. Mr Ware of Boston, from Ephesians iv. 5, 6. 
‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all.’ 
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Ordination at Brookfield—On the 31st of October, Mr George 
R. Noyes, from the Theological School in Cambridge, and late 
a tutor in Harvard University, was ordained pastor of the Church 
and Society in South Brookfield. The proceedings of the parish 
in relation to the dismission of Rev. Mr Stone, their former min- 
ister, having, at the request of the church and society, been in- 
vestigated by the council convened on the occasion, and found 
satisfactory, the services of ordination were performed as follows ; 
the introductory prayer and selections from the scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr Allen, of Northborough; sermon by Rev. Mr Ware, of 
Boston ; consecrating prayer by Rev. Dr Andrews, of Newbu- 
ryport; charge by Rev. Dr Thayer, of Lancaster ; right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. Mr Barrett, of Boston ; and concluding prayer 
by Rev. Mr Hall, of Northampton. The sermon, on the value 
of doctrines, was from Titus 11. 1. ‘Speak thou the things which 
become sound doctrine.’ The preacher could not have selected 
a subject, or adopted a manner of treating it, better suited to the 
occasion and the times. ‘The interesting exercises of the day 
were followed by a sermon in the evening by Rev. Mr Walker, 
of Charlestown, on the subject of conversion. 


Installation at South Boston —On Wednesday, October 31, 
Rev. Lemuel Capen was installed pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Society at South Boston. The introductory prayer and 
reading of the scriptures were by Rev. Dr Gray, of Roxbury; 
~ sermon by Rev. Mr Whitney, of Quincy, from Philippians 

- 17, ‘ Knowing that I am set for the defence of the gospel ;’ 
the installing prayer by Rev. Dr Richmond, of Dorchester ; the 
charge by Rev. Dr Porter, of Roxbury ; the right hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. Dr Harris, of Dorchester; and the concluding 
prayer by Rev. Mr Pierpont, of Boston. 


Unitarian Chapels in England, Wales, and Scotland—Some 
time since we published an account of Unitarian Chapels in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, and of Institutions in England under 
Unitarian Control, which, in so far as it was taken, as it almost 
entirely was, from a work by enemies, we have now unques- 
tionable authority for pronouncing utterly unworthy of any con- 
fidence whatever. We were aware, and expressly stated, that 
the work alluded to was published by persons unfriendly to 
Unitarians and their interests; but as it professed to be a collec- 
tion of facts preparatory to a legal investigation into the manage- 
ment of certain Trusts, we, in our simplicity, presumed the 
obligation upon its authors to state the truth and nothing but the 
truth, had been as well considered as if the account had been 
actually given in a court and under oath. But it seems we most 
extravagantly overrated their respect, we will not say for the rules 
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of honor in conducting a public controversy, but for the more 
intelligible ones of common honesty. 





Obituary. 


Ir is alike the duty and the privilege of the living to record the virtues of 
the dead. The subject of this notice, Mr Nathaniel Call, who died August 18th, 
in the 82d year of his age, possessed many excellent qualities of character. 
Through a more than ordinary length of years, he discharged the duties and 
fulfilled the relations of life with commendable fidelity. Tn early manhood, 
he left a lucrative employment and the endearments of a happy home, to serve 

- his country in the army of the revolution in which he held the rank of captain. 
After a long term of military service, he returned to the bosom of his family, 
and devoted himself for many years to the active, prudent, and successful 
management of an honorable occupation, in which his transactions were matk- 
ed by integrity and uprightness, and his social intercourse with frankness 
and benevolence. He evinced a sincere and decided friendship for religion, 
and a profound reverence for its institutions. He attended upon the ordinances 
of the church with scrupulous punctuality, and showed that their influence 
was not lost upon him, by the faithfulness with which he performed the vari- 
ous duties that distinguish the good husband, father, and citizen. Having 
passed through life’s lengthened and eventful day, grateful for the good he was 
permitted to enjoy, and resigned under the ills of his lot, he was at last gath- 

. ered to his fathers, in full old age, leaving behind him a reputation for indus- 
try, temperance, honesty, and piety, which will be embalmed in the memory 
of numerous surviving relatives and friends, and carrying with him to the 
world of spirits a character, which, as we trust, will receive the reward prom- 
ised to the righteous. ‘ Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord ; they rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them.’ 
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